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Ie that walketh uprigudy walketh surely.“ Proverbs x. 9. 


Tere ure certain grent laws or first principles which porvade 
universal Nature, and act with exceptionless uniformity. To 
these all worlds and beings are subject. The minutest particle 
of dust and the loftiest intelligence exist and act in conformity 
to their sway. The law of gravitation, if that be the proper term 
to signify the mutual attraction of all things, pervades the lowest 
and the highest orders of creation. The stone, removed from its 
resting place on the brink of the precipice, will assuredly tum- 
ble to the depths below. The tree, or fruit, or even animal is 
subject to the same law. Nor is this law varied for man, the 
lord of creation, Let him rashly tread the giddy hight, ond 
lose the power of self-balance, nnd he too, as well as all other 
material objects, will be hurled beadlong down the steep decli- 
vity. To accommodate none does Nature suspend her laws, or 
ever excuse nn actual violation. 

Nor do these laws govern Man’s physical nature alone. There 
isa unity in all, which secures a perfect system of correspon- 
dence that is discovered running through all the works of the 
divine Creator; so that similar principles, or the same in a 
higher form, may be traced in his social, moral, and intellectual 
being. It is for this reason that the most sublime truths in 
ethics may be illustrated and enforced by the most simple 
figures drawn from known operations in external Nature. It is 
indeed presumptive proof, ot least, in favor of any hypothesis, 
if we can find a strict analogy for its support, under any one of 
the established laws. The whole method of figure and parable, 

which the received scriptures abound, is based on such cor- 
respondence. 

In giving moral precepts, “ the wise man” has drawn here n 
figure, forcible as it is simple, because appropriate to the sub- 
ject of instruction. It comes under the law of gravitation. It 
ig he who walks uprightly that walks safely. This is the pos- 
ture in which he is least linble to lose self command, and in 
which he may exercise the powers of his frame to the best ad- 
vantage. Tho application is readily seen. True to nature 
mnst be ove moral walk, if we would securely tread the rugged 
pathway of huwsin life. Indeed, this seems so plain, and the 
figure eo pertinent, chat the mere rehearsal should constitute n 
sufficient discourse. It wonld be so, would we rationally follow 
out awl apply the traths involved; but it is so convenient and 
fashionable withal to have another do dur thinking, that as great 
necessity exists for prolixity as though the subject was of the 
mast complicated description. 

What astonishment should we feel to observe a man passing 
in the streets, who secks out props from among all objects, not 


for the purpose of keeping his position aspright, i but to enable 
| him to walk in an inclined one! It is no compliment to our 
judgment that we do not experience a like astonishment in view 
, both in theory and practice, of the popu- 
lar systems of religion à in respect to morals. For they secm to 
have been organized for the especial purpose of cnabling men to 
sct at nought ull the laws of their nature, and yet escape the 
consequences, The object uppears lo be to devise a patent 
method, by which the favored mortal may walk, sctting all laws 
of gravitation nt defiance, and be saved from falling prostrate to 
the earth; and through which he may crade, not oby, those 
regulations of the infinite Ruler, on which depends not only bia 
happiness, but his earthly existence. A case is fresh in my 
memory of an individual who was in the constant habit of pur- 
chasing magnesia to obviate the effect of his favorite food; yet 
discovered the greatest contempt for the poor Catholic who 
thought to buy indulgence of his priest. To my mind, however, 
one was just as gross in his conception of the relation of things 
as the other. 

The man who uses the staff, not for the purpose of walking 
ercet, but to aid him in keeping a horizontal position; the man 
who preparcs medicine, and employs a physician, to enable him 
to violate the laws of his organization with impunity; he who 
fees a lawyer to devise how he may outrage the regulations of 
society and escape the peualties; and he, who is superstitious 
enough to pay his priest to save him from the consequences of 
heaven's violated moral requirements, —should be regarded as 
occupying corresponding plunes of thought and action. The 
person who secks aid from the staff, may find it in a certain 
sense; but not in respect to security and ense in the real action 
of walking. He who seeks relief from the nostrums and imposi- 
tions of the healing art, may be relieved of his mony, and, per- 
haps, from momentary puin; but his health will not be im- 
proved, or his constitution amended; and the effects of his in- 
temperance, though checked or delayed for a moment, by such 
methods, will be as certain and as fearful, Ie who looks to the 
adept in the law-urt for aid, may escape the penalties of man- 
mado law; but he can not escape the consequences which in Na- 
ture follow the violation of the sosial principle: Ard the less 
guilty sinner, who pays his priest for pardoning his real or ima- 
ginnry defections, may still his conscience by his course—may 
relieve his superstitious fear; but he can not evade the right- 
eous retribution of heaven; the degradation of his moral nn- 
ture, and all its susceptibilities of enjoyment, and capabilities of 
use, will as surely follow, as that a column will fall to the earth 
when it has lost its perpendicular. 

It certainly seems as if the conceptions of men inverted the 
order of Nature, and every where arrayed man against his own 
health and happiness. No question is asked, how we may “ walk 
uprightly ;” but how we may outrage the fundamental princi- 
ples of right, and be secure. The physician is not consulted to 
know how disease may be prevented, but how we may be sife 
in the violation and disregard of every law of health, nnd re- 
lieved from the pains Nature inflicts to restore n healthy action. 
He teaches not man how to live so ns to be in harmony with Na- 
ture, but prescribes specifics to lull pain and palliate the conse- 
quences of her violated laws. The Law Professor is consulted 
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not to inform us how to give abeilience to social law, and “live 
in peace with all men,” but how we may be saved from the con- 
sequences ofa violation. Hv instructsnot men in the principles 
of eternal reciprocal justice, but lives by bis ingenuity to wrest 
judgment from its legitimate course. The Preacher is not an 
instructor of the people in principles of riglit, their guide in the 


pathway of truth and holiness; but ntratficker in the souls of 


men, a scape-goat, who promises to bear, not the sins, but their 
consequences. The unsuspecting Uatholic who pays his mite to 
his priest that the God of heaven may not visit upon him the 
feuit of his doings, and the victim of excitement, who kneels | 
obedient to the nod of the more fashionable revivalist, expect- 
ing to escape from the just julgments of the divine government, 
are acting from equally erroncous and destructive views. The 
result in each case is the same, however the form may vary. I 
look upon this whole system of religion, us entirely opposed to 
the doctrines of natural nnd revealed morality, calculated to set 
at nought all moral principle, and to destroy all moral distinc- 
tions. For the surety is nut promised to those who walk up- 
rightly, nor the danger incurred by those who proceed heed- 
lessly, as every one must sec; but in obtaining or failing to ob- 
tain a subterfuge to prevent falling when every law of upright- 
nees has been wantonly trespassed. 

If the effects of sin can be obliterated by penance or confes- 
sion, then it would be na safe to proceed wninindful of all pria- 
ciple, the safety depending less on the observance of law than 
of specified extrancous forms. Tow heedless are men of the 


It is sometimes objected to the idea of universal progression, 
that it represents all alike safe, in obedience or disobedience to 
thedivine laws. But this objection can only justly lie against 
the blank idea of an arbitrary ealvation, which severs all rels- 
tion between the present and the future, and suspends, at death, 
all connection between cause and effect. Progression is not in- 
consistent with the juat punishment of transgression, and can 
promise no escape in time or eternity from the necessary com- 
sequence of evil-doing. The parental government involves the 
| idea of advancement and disciplinary justice, which will keep 

the members in subjection, although every advance step may be 

connected with certain .deviations. But will the prodigal son 
| bence say, that inasmuch as he shall certainly return in humilia- 

tion and sorrow, that he is therefore safe in his wanderings, and 
| that he will brave famine and all the terrible sufferings attend- 
ant on his devious way! And impressed with the principles I 
have endeavored to portray, will it be said by the suffering 
earth-wanderer, that since pain and sorrow have been instituted 
to correct his errors, and reform his habits, that hence be will 
taste of every bitter cup which transgression can mix, or reck- 
less negligence and thoughtless indulgence force him to quaff ? 
To my mind no religious conception awakens such powerful 
motives for the exercise of a proper caution, or 80 clearly teaches 
the danger of inharmonious conditions; in this respect it accords 
with the immutable laws of Nuture, and the express declarations 
of accredited revelation. 


But suppose the popular idea correct, that judgmentis put off 


dictates of reason! Unpracticed in tracing the relation of cause | to the future; still, these first principles of justice being estab- 
and effect, they do not discover the inseparable connection which | lished, that judgment can give no security to the advocates of 
naturally exists between all actions aud their consequences, one or another ereed. He alone will be safe who walks up- 
Hence they scek to change effects, without any effort to produce rightly. So let us believe what we may, with regard to the 
a change in the sphere of causes. timo and place of the retribution of heaven, this fundamental 
Any attempt to investigate the origin of such erroneous con- | particular must not be overlooked. Wecan not therefore regard 
ceptions may be deemed unimportant; but to eradicate any | ourselves safe in adopting all the creeds in Christendom, or in 
evil, it is necessary to discover the fountain whence it proceeds, | conforming to all the requisitions of the high priest of ceremo- 
and nildress ourselves to the exhibition of the connection be- | nics, unless we keep our crect and straight-forward course in 
tween evil and the canse, which only needs changing. From| life, discharge with faithfulness the duties of our stations, and 
man’s cupidity and misinformed selfishness has arisen this mis- | walk uprightly before God and man. 
apprehension. Ile is not satisfied in receiving his just deserts,| There is more sound philosophy, more consistent theology 
The powers of invention being active, he strives to find some contained in our text, than may be found in all the religious 
short-hand method of security. Uprightness will give safety at | creeds which have distracted the world. They have been insti- 
any time; he would discover some patent system, so ns to enjoy | tuted in ignorance; and are based on principles of ill-disguised 
it without being at any trouble to comply with the common re- | selfishness ; hence have all a scape-goat by which they intend to 
quisitions upon which, alone, it depends. And inflated with the | make up for a lack of adherence to principle, and deficiency in 
idea that he has found it, he goes on reckless of his course, only | moral conduct. . It should be remembered, that whatever our 
anxious to submit to the most approved formula. In this re- ideas may be in matters of theory and speculation, there can be 
gard, however, there is an infinite variety, so that cach one may | no departure from the laws of Nature without concomitant suf- 
suit his taste. And so each has his favorite scheme. The in- | fering; that cause and effect are as certainly connected in morals 
dividual who distends his stomach almost to bursting, has his as in physics, and that no invention can materially aid us in 
pill-box or panacea. He who vivlutes civil regulations, fees n | remedying the effects while the causes are unremoved. 
lawyer, while the superstitiously inclined purchase pardon off Tho man who docs a wrong action outrages a law of the 
their priest; although in Protestant lands, we take the indul- | Universe and of his own being, and though he may evade the 
gence and hope for the pardon, without the oxpense or humilia- | penaltics of human enactments, find momentary relief from 
tion of confession. From selfishness and ignorance combined, | pain, or still his darkened conscience, yet the legitimate effecta 
proceed these wrong modes of action and reflection; u selfish-| of his sin will follow, in a manner aud degree exactly pro- 
ness which would monopolize every advantage, an ignorance | portioned to the extent of the violation. But how often do 
which sees not the prime relation between cause nnd effect, ` | we see these plain principles left entirely out of the question, 
True safety only consists with right action. This must be as while every effort appears directed to the removal of effects ! 
true and reliable as the immutable laws of Nature. Whatever | Had man walked uprightly there had been no broken bones to 
mny be our speculations in respect to present or future condi: | cure. Had he lived in accordance with the first principles of 
tion, we must admit these fundamental propositions, or abandon | his nature, there had been no broken constitutions to prop up. 
all claim to moral science. If our prosent state is one of disci- | Had he acted ever from dictates of truth and justice, there had 


pline for a higher sphere, whither we shall carry the treasures 
of a moral and spiritual nature realized here; and if there isan 
economy in Nature which makes even suffering snbservient to 
the advancement of the individual and the race, there can be no 
evading the penalty of violated law, and no security against phy- 
sical, social and moral ills, except by substituting a more har- 
monious action. 


heen no place for the imposition of priests with their sale of 
indulgences, and absolation for sins that are past. Oh, blind 
infatuation, that has arrayed man against his own peace! 
When will he learn todo right and practice virtue as the only 
path of safety? When will society learn that equal and re- 
elprocal justice to all her members can alone secure general 
prosperity and social harmony? When will mortals learn, 
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what has been so long inscribed in the volume they profess to 
reverence, and from eternity in the very constitution of all 
things, that * wisdom’s ways are pleasantness, and all ber paths 


are peace?” 


Let those who would be safe, deal justly. Let those who are į 
fearful in spirit, practice goodness, Let those who are hopeful; | 


know that this way slone is secure, “God is not mocked, for 
whatsoever a mnn soweth thut shall he also reap.” “He that 


soweth the wind shall reap the Whirlwind;“ his labor shall be | 


repaid with increase, 


Pursuing the even tenor of our way, confident of safety while , 


we act in accordance with the known laws of God, may we have 
practical demonstration of the assurance, that “ Light is sown 
for the rightcous, and gladness for the upright in heart.” 

— 2 


VIEW OF THE BIBLE. 
NUMBER ONE. 


WRITTEN FOR THE UNIVERCELUM, 
BY W. M. FERNALD, 


A orsat discussion is going on in onr ‘day, and bids fair to 
become yet greater and more serious, respecting the divinity 
and trath of the Bible, This discussion has arisen from va- 
rious sources,—from the growth of the natural and spiritual 
powers of the human mind—from the prevalence of unbelief 
from various causes—and from certain obstacles in the way of 
reform, which have been felt to bave their deepest root in the 
Bible, Such as, the opposition to Anti-Slavery, Peace, Criminal 
Reform, &., &c. 

It must be confessoil that the objections which have been made 
to the Scriptures, especially to the Old Testament, on this latter 
ground, are of high practical importance. Many of them nre 
profoundly true. But is there not, in this, as in all other sub- 
jects of truth and importance, a danger of going too far, and in 
our real for modern reformation, overlooking the real truth and 
excellence there are in these ancient writings? And is it not 
desirable that we should have the most correct views attainable 
on this, as on all other subjects? 

We propose, then, a brief view of the Bible, according to 
principles which we have fully settled in our own mind, and 
on which, therefore, we can speak with the confidence of truth. 
What ia h Bible ? and what is its origin, nature, and character? 
And here, we apprehend, in the very first question, we are in- 
troduced to the fundamental and chief error on this subject. 
The Bible, or the Book, by wnay of eminence above all others. 
Now, we will not dispute the eminence of the principles—the 
moral and religious principles—and these surely are greater 
than all other principles of Nature, notwithstanding the errors 
and enormities, both of a historical and moral nature, which 


burden of their de And aſter the appearance of Jesus 
the writings which followed, point to a similar improvement in 
the social und spiritual state of men. There is a general con- 
nection then,as there would bein the cour-e of any such histo- 
ry. But I have no idea that these different writers ever con- 
templuted n union of ull their wr'tinzs in one, as a connected 
| Whole—a finished perfection ; much less do I suppose that these 
| Writings are the production of on mind. and that divine, who 
spake through these different individuals. But this last isthe 
common supposition. The Bible is Gods book. The Great 
Mind of the Universe bas caused it to be written, and it is she 
Book—a compacted unity nnd perfect whole, for the regenera- 
tion and salvation of the race. 

Now, there is no evidence that this is the ense. We stay not 
here to decant on the many enormities of conduct which, in the 
Old Testament, are said to have been sanctioned hy the Divine 
Mind; they are familiar to all. And besiles, many of them 
could not be repeated with any good effect to promiscuons read- 
ers. But we simply speck of the Bille as a Book---as the pro- 
duction of one mind, and that divine. There is no doubt, in my 
j mind, that the Bible contains high and divine inspiration---fn- 

spiration, as we shall remark hereafter, even from the heavenly 
world, conveyed through suitably expanded intellects in this. 
It contains true prophecy, and much spiritual instruction from 
this source. But it is mixed with much baser matter, and the 
simple truth is, the Bible is simply n collection of Jewish and 
Christian writings, written and published hundreds and thou- 
sands of years npart, embodying the best conceptions then àt- 
tainable of the sacred themes on which the authors dwell, but 
with no iden, on their part, or on the part of Deity, that they 
should ever be bound up in one volume for a perfected unity of 
divine truth, or appealed to in all after ages, for authority among 
men. True, it is ssid “the Lord spake,” and “the Lord said,” 
Ke. but this is only a common form of expression among the an- 
cients for representing any divine impulse with which they found 
themselves moved, especially when “an angel of the Lord” im- 
pressed certain minds to do or to speak. True, also, it is said 
that the Scriptures were even collecied by divine inspiration 
that Ezra was inspired to collect the Jewish Scriptures, and so, 
by divine and unerring direction, we have even got collected for 
us, the true and inspired, and no others. But certainly there is 
no evidence of this in the books of the Old Testament them- 
selves, and we know that the New Testament writings were se- 
lected out of many others by the Council of Nice, composed of 
very fallible and very imperfect men. 

Now, the whole idea of the unity of the Bible, as the product- 
ion of one Mind, or of many minds agreeing designedly in one 
object, and guided by Deity, must be given up as false, Thiais 
the first and most prominent error in regard to the Bible. It is 
the most bewildering. Of many a simple and honest mind, I 
venture to say, thut on sitting down to the study of the Bible. jet 


are evidently mixed up with these sacred writings. But it is ; him only be released from this Ides of its unity and completeness, 
the idea involved in the term Book which presents to us the most | and he will find much to enlighten him, much to exalt and expand, 
capital error. Taking it all in all, and considering especially and inform his spirit, where before he only found n muze of ob- 
the teachings of Christ Jesus, we will not dispute that it scurity. The parts cannot be reconciled with each other; there 


may be the eminence, among all writings, but we hold an argu- 
ment with the idea of the Book, It is not a book, but a number 
of books bound up in one volume. It is a book in the book- 
binder’s sense, but in no other. It is by no means a book in the 
authors sense. A book, you know, involves the idea ofa unity 
—a whole. To be sure, sometimes two or more volumes of the 
same work, fromthe same mind, on the same subject, are bound 


isnot that perfect line of connection through its pages, which 
the common idea of its unity supposes ; it is not, wholly and em- 
phatically, the divine Mind whioh is expressed there, but rhose 
human minds, highly inspired, many of them, I grant, at times, 
even from ahigher world than this, but which dwelt hundreds 
and thousands of years apart, and who indited their thoughita, 
which were gathered by those who came after them, and bound 


up in one volume. But the Bible is not a book even in this into an imposing volume dignified as the Book the entire and 
* 


sense. It treats of many subjects, and is grnerally connected, as | only like product of the Divine Mind. The simple truth is 
showing the ancient idea of the history of creation, and the | widely different. Moses was doubtlersa highly inspired man, 
coming in of better times for the world, through one who should | and produced, by his qualifications, a code of laws, the best that 
arise in duc season, to remove much of the then prevalent sour- could then be devised, Tor the Jewish people. Joshun, who fol- 
ces of eyil---though the prophets who spake of these things do | lowed after him, was well calculated to conduct the Iaraelites to 
not seem to have had a clear idea of What was contained in the | Canaan; David was so constituted ns to receive much influx from 
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the higher spheres, to commune with Nature, and to find occa- 
sion fur devout praise and thanksgiving to the Divine Mind mau- 
fested through all; and healso mingled in his psalms of praise 
a prophetic foresight of good things to come, through one who 
should arise to bless the world with peace and righteousness. 
Isaiah overflowed with like prophecy; Solomon spake practical 
wisdom; Jeremiah spike truths of admonition, instruction and 
consolation tothe Jewish people, and foretold their bondage; 
Daniel prophecied concerning the rise and downfall of king- 
doms; Zeeliariah caught some very truthful impressions con- 
cerning him who was to come, which he represented under the 
figure of 9“ Branch”—a true Brauch of the preat tree or world 
of mankind; Jesns at last appeared, in due course of human de- 
velopment—Nature’s highest Son, God's truest image The 
writings of the New Testumeut are singe biographies of him, 
accounts of the acta of bis followers, letters to the different 
churches gathered in his name, ta one another, and the scatter- 
ed Jewish tribes, also a foretelling of some important eveuls yet 
to transpire, 

Such is briefly the character of the diferent writings of the 
Bible; and so rezarded, the stwlert of their contents may gath- 
er much practical wisdom. He will make allowances for their 
errors, for the different circumstances under which they wrote, 
for the different ages of the world, and for the different 
mental constitutions of the writers, But let him take any other 
view---let him commit himself fully to the popular view---that 
it isa unit and a perfect production of one Divine Mind, and 
he will find confusion where he might find order, contradiction 
whore he might find consistency, deformity where he might find 
beauty, and he will lose, almost entircly, that appreciation of 
its inspired contents which nothing but the natural view can 
give. It is this which hns darkened tho meaning of the holy 
word, elevated absurditics into divine truths, and cast down their 
true divinity into contempt and ridicule. The Bible is no? one, 
but many; it isnot perfection, but imperfection; and it is ours 
only todiscriminate among its contents, and lose not, by fulse 
ideas of what its authors never professed, the divine and exalt- 
ed truths which ore treasure and salvation to us. Coming to 
the Biblo as ton perfected unity of divine truth, we raise ex- 
pectations only to be blasted among its erudities, errors, and 
enormities. Approaching it with such a view, is only blindly 
and fully to believe, or vs blindly and fully to reject, Bigotry 
on the one hun, and unbelief on the other, are the necessary 
results of the popular view of tho unity aud perfection cf tho 
Bible, 

This is the source of nearly all that sectarian strife which has 
existed among Christians, They receive the Bible as a perfect- 
ed unity of divine truth, and os infallible, and man's only 
guide, and of course, when one takes the liberty to differ from 
another, ns in such a heterogeneous muss be must, forthwith he 
is Uranded ns n heretic or an infidel, for disagrecing on so per- 
fect a Book---such a complete transcript of the Divine Mind. 
Whereas, if the truth was realized, that each book of the Bible 
rests upon its own foundation, that it is the product of the indi- 
vidual mind who wrote it, into whose mind indeed may have 
flowed very high truths from Nature and the spiritual spheres, 
yet that it is only a separate production, that there is no more 
connection among the different books than what the book-binder 
has established. and what necessarily exists from the natural 
course of progressive humanity, n history of which, in a reli- 
gious aspect, these books verily are,--if the simple truth was 
thus realized, very little would have been the sectarian strife 
founded on a different reception and different interpretation of 
its contents. Men, then, would have been allowed to differ as 
they do about other books, and no damnatory consequences 
would have been the result. 

But now, it is manifest, that regarding the Bible asa per- 
fect whole—a unitary transcript of the Divine Mind, all who 
differ, in the Icast, most especially those who are most widely 
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apart, are involved in mutual strife, sometimes of the most bit- 
ter character, crimination and recrimination, ond all about s 
Book, or books, which were never intended to be to man such an 
infaliible, unappealable, perfect and complete standard of de- 
cision. ` 

Suppose, to illustrate the true character of the Bible, each 
book, instead of ever having been bound up into one volume, 
had been published and sent out alone, in a separate pamphlet, 
and so to have remained in the world, naso many separate books, 
which indeel they ore. Do you imagine they would ever have 
had that influence in the world which now they have had? 
Manifestly not. Many of the books would have long since per- 
ished from the memory of man, as indced many others have, of 
quite as important character and contents. There would have 
been no Bible—no the Book, in the unitary sense of Jews and 
Christians, as in fact now there is not, only that which some 
Ezra, and hig followers, compilers and book-binders, have made 
up for ournccommodation. And surely, it is an accommodation 
that we are thus enabled to peruse those ancient writings, con- 
} taining as they do much of the sublimest aud most spiritaal in- 

struction, with the history of that ancient and peculiar people. 
Ezra, be it observed, stands in tho same relation to the Old Tes- 
tament, that the Council of Nice docs to the New; that is, he is 
to be regarded simply as the compiler and editor of the Old 
Testament Scriptures. Wo thank him for his editorial ability 
and general correctness; he hasn perpetual elaim on the grati- 
tude of the Jews, for thus contributing to the preservation of 
their truly sacred writings ; but we do not, can not, regard him 
as inspired to make an infallible collection, any more than the 
| Council of Nice; and if he did, this has no bearing on the in- 
spiration or infallibility of the writings. 

Such, then, is the simple truth with regard to the Bible. Of 
course, after such an explanation, it will not require that we 
sbould say much in answer to that common objection to this 
natural view of it, that if we reject a part we may reject the 
whole. This proceeds from that unitary view of it which we 
have endeavored to correct. Considered in this light, we do re- 
ject the whole of it. Wedo not receive any part of itas true 
because it is a part—a part of the Bible, but simply because it 
is true to us. We do not reject the whole of a measure of coin 
because some counterfeit picces are mixed with it. If indeed 
the measure was presented to us as containing al pure gold, we 
should reject the whole of it as such a whole; but on examining 
and finding some genuine coin, I trust we should not find it ne- 
cessary to throw away the parts, because as u whole, there was 
much that was spurious. We would not, from the Bible, cast 
away the Golden Rule, because of the bloody laws of the Jews. 
So, while we retain a part of the Bible, and reject a part, we do 
it on the ground that the Bible is not such a perfected and infal- 
üble unity as reynir-s the whole or nothing. 

„But why should the Bible, as such, contain so much more 
that is excellent—so much more that is divine, and spiritual, 
and prophetic, thun any other Book ?” 

We nnswer, while we do not set foo highan estimation on the Bi- 
ble, overlooking other books of immense moral value, and which 
| have not derived their chief value from the influence of the 
Bible, that the Bible, as a collection of writings, has proceeded 
from the most singularly religious nation on Earth. We are 
willing to acknowledge a Divine Providence in the matter, as we 
do in all Nations, and in all doings of men, The Nations ofthe 
earth seem to represent the different and essential families of 
the human race, as the different members of a housebold family 
frequently represent, most prominently, the different elements 
of which the whole family is composed. The Jews represent the 
religious clement among mankind, na the Greeks represent the 
clement of the fine arts, and the Romans the militury power, and 
the Americans the element of cicil liberty. This, perhaps, is not 
So correct s classification as could be made according to exact 
| science, but it auswers the purpose. Now, the Jews, represent 
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ing the religious element of mankind, of course gave birth to 
some of the most religious writings. They were distinguished 
from the surrounding heathenism by the idea of One God, and u 
purer worship; and so, adoring the Infinite Jehovah, and being 
given to spiritual exercises, (despite of their disposition to sen- 
nuous observances) they gave birth to prophets who spoke great 
truths, men whose interiors became opened, into which flowed a 
direct influx from the spiritual world; they foretold, by this 
means, future occurrences to their Nation and the world, chiefly 
of an era of higher good, and greater peace and unity among 
men; and “in thoughte from the visions of the night, when 
deep sleep fulleth upon men,” they became the subjects of many 
truthful impressions which were fulfilled to the uttermost, and 
thus they were peculiar mediums of the Divine Spirit. Let any 
fumily or nation, from generatiou to generation, and from age to 
age, so cultivate their religious and spiritual faculties, and they 
would rise to the same, even a greater hight of epiritual insight 
and power. There are individuals now living, among the differ- 
ent nations, who by proper devolopment and -suitable circum- 
stances, have attained to the same things. 
The Jews, then, thus representing the religious element in 
the great body of Nations, aa indeed each. individunl human 
mind is possessed of à similar division of essential elements of 
humanity, of course it is no wonder—nothing unnatural, that 
they should have produced the Bible, which, thongh “ mixed 
with baser matter,” still contains some of the sublimest princi- 
ples of natural religion, the most beautiful and divine senti- 
ments, the loftiest poctry, the truest prophecy, and the grandest 
expressions of praise and adoration tothe Infinite One, 
Out of the heart of Nature rolled 
The burden of the Bible old,” 
and so do we render homage, and join with the sweet singer of 
Israel in saying“ How sweet are thy words unto my taste! yea, 
sweeter than honey to my month !—-Thy word is a lamp unto my 
feet, und a light unto my path.” 
[ro ne conTiINUEn.] 

Ca 


A SKETCH. 


WRITTEN 
BY A COSMOPOLITE. 


FOR THE ŲNIVERCEŒLUM, 


* A citizey of the world, eh ?—and yet located in the town 
of—— you say?” 

„Les indeed! I’m one of the world—live ia the world—min- 
gle with the world—trade with the world—and associate with 
the world. Am I not, therefore, a citizen of the world—a cos- 
sorotite 7” i 

“Well, well, I suppose you are, in the sense you have defined. 
But then, you know, cosmopolite properly signifies ‘one who 
has no fixed residence: one who is every where at home, and 
nowhere a stranger.’ But you live in the pleasant village of. 
and, I believe, remain mostly at home—do you not ?” 

“Taking the year together, it is true, Ido. But this is neith- 
er here nor there. You allow me to be a citizen of the world in 
the sense I have defined, and this is sufficient for my purpose,” 

“ Pray, what is your purpose? I can not imagine it ?” 

In due time I will inform you if your patience can endure so 
long.” 

„1 knew not before that there was ever any known, definite 
length to due time! Did you ever know of the like?” 

& Not by practical knowledge, it is true. But then you know 
there may be definiteness to every thing, although many things 
having this quality are beyond our practical observation. All 
science is definite; yet our perceptions of it may be very in- 
definite, The distances of the stars are definite; but me can 
only approach that deflniteness in our measurements. So, too, 
duc time may be as well defined in ite way, as those, or any thing 


else that comes withiu the scope of human perceptions. Is it 
not so, friend!“ 

“Well, well, I sce you must have every thing your own way, 
while your head is above the clouds—or rather among the stars 
but I am disposed to think your argument rather cloudy after 
all— tis too ideal—too fanciful, Why not stand on the firm 
earth, aud look at fucts, letting such vagaries alone.” 

© All fancy is real, but has two characters—-the truthful and 
the erroneous, the positive and the negative. The former is but 
another name for the true ideal. It seeks the higher forms and 
expressions of life, and deals with the more ethereal qualities of 
things. Positive fancy is, therefore, truth, If mine be negative, 
call it the negationof truth. But say not, friend, that all fancy 
is untruth, Imagination, too, is but the objective expression of 
tho subjective life. The soul images itself, and we call it imagi- 
nation. But because the image can not be handled or seen, we 
call it unreal? What are dreams but renlities of their kind! 
Must every thing be gross and pondcrableto be real? Is there 
nothing in this Universe but stones and trees and animals, and 
such other objects as the outward vision sees? Then, indeed, 
is the dogma of spirit and a spirit-land but fancy of the unreal 
sort. Thou callest me “visionary / and talkest of the “ firm 
earth,” and of “ facta? Knowest thou not, there are true 
visions as well as false ones? Art thou not aware that the soul 
has its home us well as the body? And that it opens its eyes, 
as the great Father-spirit wills, to bchold the glories of its inner 
world? What matters it if oft-times the eye thus opened, con- 
fessodly clogged by the grosser form, sometimes, by over-strain- 
ing to get n fuller view of its object, secs falsely, and reporta 
visions of the negative fancy 7—Are, therefore, all visions of this 
sort? And what are the firm earth and the facts of which thou 
speakest? Callest thon that rimm which in the comparison is 
evanescent. Will not the earth which thou callest firm fade 
away into mist, while its essence—its liſe-principle-the real 
earth, like the enfranchised human spirit, shall become immor- 
tal in the sphere of the nscended lifo? Have facts no sonl? Is 
there nothing deeper than what thou callest facts? Has not 
the soul its facts, as well as the senses? Oh, friend, think of 
thyself? Art thou all body? Hat thou not a soul too? Which 
is most thyself? Is not thy body thy covering merely for this 
life, while the soul belongs to that which is permanent and im- 
mortal? And if thou sayest yea, talk not of fancy and of visions 
as of shadows and of flecting forms—not of the firm earth, and 
of facts, as thou callest them, as tho only or the most real 
things!” 

“Come, come, thou art getting serious. Hast forgot thou art 
a cosmopolite—-a citizen of the world?” 

I um acitizen of two worlds. The life of the senses is one-~ 
that of thegoul is the other. Is not this s serious subject? Is 
it not also a cheerful one? I speak carnestly and seriously be- - 
cause of thy doubting spirit. Have faith, and I can be cheerfal 
with thee; yes, my spirit will then recreate with thine, because 
thou wilt understand what the soub's recreation is, and how it 
can play in dalliance with its kind, as a relaxation from the 
tensenesa of its working atate. Thy doubts cause thy levity, to 
which I oppose a truly serious faith. And true faith is not 
partial---it embraces all elements; it is divinely eclectic. It 
embraces tho austerity of the Puritan, and the almost opposite 
freedom of the Churchman. lt puts all dogmas in the crucible 
of the spirit, and synthetically evolves what the world has al- 
ready analyzed. It thereby avoids the extremes and the chaos 
of the analytical life, and reposes in the happy medium of true 
harmony and peace. While thou seest the world of sense, and 
hast a like religion; while the dogmas of sectarian creeds, and 
the formulas of sensuous worship, form the essence of thy faith, 
thy soul seems dead to the mystic element of the Universe, and 
derides tho only substantial facts of eternal existence, While 
thon thinkest life is in thee, and that joy crowns thine exist- 
ence, thy soul is but a barren desert, and thy life the radiation 
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ofa highly fevered nura. Seck thou, then, the Eternal Good, 
--look der for it than the world of forms. Wouldst thou be 


grounded in the faith of immortal life, rest not in the mere an- | 


nouncement of the fuct, while thy philosophy is vague, or, at 
best, one of mere sense. Awaken thy soul to the sight and the 
love of all beautiful forms, and let the soul of those forms flow 
into thy soul, that the strings of thy spirit-harp may be deli- 
cately tuned to the 


“Music of the spheres,” 
and that thou mayst ever go upward in the ascending life; for, 


The globe in its pathway is hell by the sun; 
The sun in its turn by a mightier sphere : 

The Universe guthers its parts into one 
Grand union of Life---to the Deity near. 


There are globes that are deeper than beam on the sight,— 
The sight of the outward—the bodily eye: 

There are eyes that behold the interior light 
Of the spheres, to the spirit tbat ever are nigh- 


To worlds such as these, in the spiral aseent 

Of the outward and gross towurds the innermost life, 
Our own globe is linked, by the Deity meant 

To outlive its evils---to end all its strife. 


Then let us look through the dark clowds of the Past.— 
Let the Present, though dismal, dim our vision no more ; 
The reign of subversion not always shall Inst, 
Nor the surges of sin bound mortulity’s shore. 


—— —— 


A MELANCHOLY REFLECTION. 


Tuners nre in Europe about thirteen millions of paupers; 
seventéen millions who nre in indigent circumstances; und fifty 
ans whom any remission of labor, or diminution of wages, 
would at once reluce to want. Merciful Heavens! if there 
were a Church in this land, orany thing like a Church of Christ, 
could such a thing be possible. But the Church, so called, isa 
little enclosure, chiefly of ceremonics and mystical theologies, 
leaving scarcely any influence for justice or charity, while so- 
ciety, rightly organized, would embrace both the church and 
the world. Q- 


Choice Selections. 


LABOR A NATURAL REQUIREMENT. 


Wnuetner you contemplate man as it regards his physical, in- 
tellectual, or moral organization, we discover that he was de- 
signed by the Creator for active toil. The Great Architect of 
the world, then, has declared most fully, by providing labor for 
man and by fitting him, by physical and intellectual endowments. 
to perform it, the great truth that man was made for labor ; and 
however it may be looked down upon by some, it still has the ap- 
probation of Heaven. 

In the organization of human society it is one of the grand 
elements of happiness and wealth. The whole wealth of the 
world has been produced bya union of human labor with the 
original material which God hns spread around us. The mag- 
nificent city, the vast shipping in our harbors and upon our riv- 
ers and seas, which bring us the luxuries of every clime, are 
but the productions of labor—the union of many hard strokes 
of the mechanic with the original muterial. The construction 
of the railwny ond the magnetic telegraph, by which distance is 
almost annihilated aud the rich stores of wealth produced, nre 
bnt the productions of labor. The grent law of wealth, then, is 


Whether the exercise of any of the faculties and functions of 
this wonderful machine is more honorable than another, we 
shall not attempt to decide. It is sufficient for us to know that 
man's mental and physical powers were given to be used by 
‘him for some useful purpose in society, producing huppiness 
and wealth in the world. To fulfil the purposes of the Author 
of our being, then, we must cultivate and enlarge our powers, 
aud contribute our share to the general stock of wealth and 
happiness. If the position we have taken is true, that man mas 
| maile for lacor—that the Author of our being designed us to fill 
| some place in the field of honest toil—it will follow, then, that 
labor, instead of degrading man and reducing him to the lower 
strata in society, is that which not only produces wealth, but 
that which ennobles and elevates him above the mere drones in 
the hive of this world, who are living upon the earnings of the 
hard toil of their fellow-men. Labor gives mana station in so- 
ciety truly dignified and reapectuble. 

[Mecttante’s Abvocate. 


—— 2 — 


SOCIAL AFFECTION. 


Society has been aptly compared tos heapof embers, which, 
when separated, soon languish, darken, and expire; but, if pla- 
ced together, glow with a ruddy and intense heat—a just em- 
blem of the strength, happiness, and the security derived from 
the union of mankind. The savage, who never knew the bless- 
ings of combination, and he who quits society from apathy or 
misanthropic spleen, are like the separated embers, dark, dead, 
useless; they neither give nor receive beat, neither love nor are 
beloved. To what acts of heroism and virtue, in every age or 
nation, bas not the impetus of affection given rise! To what 
gloomy misery, despair, aud even suicide, has not the desertion 
of society led! How often in the busy haunts of men are all 
our noblest and gentleat virtues called forth! And how in the 
bosom of the recluse do all the soft emotions languish and grow 
faint ! 


——ͤ—ũ—— — 2 ͤů— 


MARRIAGE. 


Ler not the most solemn engagement of life be an act of rash- 
ness and unrefiecting passion. Let the future as well as the 
present be brought into the account. Let not the eye or the im- 
agination be trusted. Let the young man or the young woman 

| inquire, is this a friend with whom I would wish to spend, not 
only my youtb, but my age, not only my health, but my sickness, 


my character—who, if reverses should befall me, would help me 
| to sustain hardships and distress. who will reciprocate my best 
| feelings, Who will walk with me to heaven? [CuANNING. 


—— —u—ę—U— 


VULGARITY OF LIFE. 


| Mav is self. inelined to give himeelf up to common pursuits. The 
mind becomes so easily dulled to impressions of the beautiful 
and perfect, that one should take all possible means to awaken 
| one’s perceptive faculty to such objects; for no one can entirely 
| dispense with these pleasures; and it is only the being unac- 
customed to the enjoyment of any thing good that causes many 
men to find pleasures in tasteless and trivial objecta, which bave 
no recommendation but that of novelty. One ought, every day, 
to hear a little song, to read s little poetry, to see a good picture, 
and, if it is possible, to say a few reasonable words. [Gorrne. 
—— @ +s — 

“Wuen a stranger treats me with want of respect,” said a 
poor philosopher, I comfort myself with the reflection that it 
is not myself that he slights, but my old and shabby coat and 
shabby hat, which, to say the truth, have no particular claim to 


the union of labor with the original capital which God has adoration. 80 if my hat and coat choose to fret about it, let 


thrown around us and for which we are indebted to him. 


them; but it is nothing to me.” 
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TO HESPERUS. 


WRITTEN FOR THE UNIVERCELUM, 
BY T. H, CHIVERS, M, D. 


“J see a star—Eve's first-born, W- Frrici Heimans, 
The glory of the aky.*—Su.cury. 


Bier of Heaven! thy light appears to me 
Like Shelley's soul did when he lived on earth; 
Whose pensive splendor first was small like thee, 
But lit immensity in going forth ; 
Who shone on Earth as thou in Heaven dost shine, 
The Iszar RL among the Gods Divine. 


For, as the Moon dissolves the raven night, 
And hides it from itself with her soft beams ; 
8o did his Song, with rapturous delight, 


Dissolve the soul to tears, which flowed, like streams, 


Tato the barren heart, to cure life's pain, 
Aud green it, as the vales are greened by rain. 


And as you climb, still burning as you rise 
The bending Heavens, so did he, singing, climb 
The Mount or Fame with his sweet Melodies, 
Till, standing there upon its top sublime, 
He saw the gazing Nations look to see 
Him shine, as my fond soul looks up at thee. 


And as you now look down upon the sea 
To see yourself, as ye are now in Heaven, 
The same bright star, whose image there must be, 


Unchanged, though troubled be that sea when driven 


By angry winds—zo does he from above 
Shine in our hearts made stormy by his love. 


And as the Moon upon that troubled sea, 

Which shows her face diaphanous, moves on, 
Unchanged, in her divine tranquillity ; 

So does hia spirit from above look down 
Upon our troubled hearts with pity, though 
His own is calm while looking on our wo. 
rtm 


THE MAIDEN’S VISION.. 


In the stilly arbor shadow, 
Where the autumn sunshine bland 
Flashes o'er the white grape-clusters, 
Like the gems on beauty's hand. 


Sits a maiden musing lonely, 
Musing on the map of life, 

Spread before her spirit’s vision, 
With its turmoil, sin, and strife. 


But Oer all that solemn picture, 
Oftenest seeks her eye the place 

Where the shadows of the Future 
Tremble dimly on its face. 


Sees she there a glowing vision— 
Truth and Beauty, Love and Peace, 
Like the bow from heaven gutamiling, 


Ere the tempest-echoes cense. 


Drifting from the cloudy Distance, 
Comes a godlike form to see 

Labor, with swart brow uplifted 
’Mongat the noble and the free— 


Labor with brown band achieving 
All that earth to man can yield— 

Looking upward, pressing onward, 
Never fainting in the field. 


From Oppression's shattered dungeon, 
Lo, the pris' ners sunward creep! 

While the Giant, bound and blinded, 
Ilidech by the ruined heap. 


See! another form of beauty, 
Rearing gins und odors sweet, 

* Beautiful upon the mountains” 
Fall the stranger's shining feet. 


Each wan cuptive’s hand she taketh, 
Seraph-lipped she speaks again; 
Every ear the burden heareth, 
“Ye are brothers, ye are men.” 


And o'er all a sweet bird singeth, 
And the warbler none can see ; 
But in dreams the trees of Heaven 
Are bending in such melody. 


Hush thy breathing, carcless gazer! 
Stay thy footatep wending nigh, 

Lest thou sway the web of beauty 
Hung before her raptured eye. 


Say not that the bright Ideal 
Which her spirit treasures yet, 
In this world of doubt and darkness, 
Never, never may be met, 


Know ye not that aiding angels 
Hover round the earnest heart, 

Gleams of heaven and hallowed breathings 
Of the true Life to impart? 


Teaching thee the immortal Lesson, 
Faith in God and love to man; 

Lighting from the Source eternal, 
Fires which unseen wings shall fan! 


Know ye not the soul illumined 
By this free celestial light, 
In another yearning bosom 
May the sacred flame ignite? 
Till the wondrous rudiance, spreading, 


Fills old Earth’s benighted - walls, 
And, like mists before the dawning, 
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Errors dusky mantle falls! 
Mock not, then, the maiden’s vision, 
While ene living spark is given, 
While within one human bosom 
Burns the infinite Gre of Heaven, BL B. 
[Nationan Eau. 


- — 22 — 


FORGIVENESS. 


Waes on the fragrant sandal tree 
The woodman’s axe descends, 
And she who bloomed so beauteously, 
Beneath the weapon bends, 
Een on the edge that wrought her death 
Dying she breathes her sweetest breath, 
As if to token in her fall 
Peace to her foes and love to all. 
How hardly man this lesson learns, 
To smile and bless the hand that spurna; 
To see the blow, to feel the pain, 
And render only love again! 
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THE ROAD TO TRUTH. 


(hy all the great leading subjects which engage human thought, 
such us science, art, politics, philosophy, religion, £e, Ke, there 
is at present an ulmost iutinite diversity of opinion and feeling 
among mankind. There are perhaps no two persons who think 
in all respects precisely alike upon any great sulject, nnd espe- 
cially upon its minuter ramifications. Each person is thorough- 
ly, and in general, honestly, confirmed as to the truth of his own 
peculiar shades of thought, and the falsity of all thoughts deci- 
dedly differing from his; and each one dogmatically proclaiming 
his own views ne alone true while all views differing from his 
are set down as necessarily false, an almost universal antagonism 
has arisen between the mental interests of mankind, accompanied 
wich mutual alienation of feeling, and social and party atrife. 
Thus the great Brotherhood of mankind, which should be a 
unity in all its various aepects and pursuits, is divided and dis- 
tracted, and is the scene of perpetual warfare among its various 
parts, Thus instead of mutually assisting each other, and bear- 
ing each other's burdens, men are laboring for the advancement 
of their own personal or party views and interests, and mutually 
throwing obstructions in the way of each other; und thus the 
great body of Mankind is necessarily and seriously impeded in 
its progress toward a higher plano of thought, and a mere cleva- 
ted nud harmonious social condition. 

The existing diversities in human opinions, therefore, can not 
but appear as a great evil, and the origin or occasion of almost 
ull other evils: and the inquiry what are the grand causes of 
these diversities, and what is the path by closely following 
which the minds of men may always arrive at truthful, and 
hence harmonious and unitary conclusions, is one which must 
possess the deepest interest to the true philusupber and philan- 
thropist. 

The great evil referred tu originates. we think, in a radical 
defect in the common modes in which men receive their impres- 
sions. On some particular subjecta, anil those, too, sometimes, 
of the highest importance, a large portion of mankind have no 
original and independent thoughts of their own, They content 
themselves simply with impressions entailel upon them as sa- 
cred, by their ancestors, withont for once inquiring into the 
validity of the authority un which such impressions are based. 
They thus thoughtlessly and tamely submit to be chained tothe 
marble monuments which creed-makers and ecclesiastical coun- 
cils of former and darker ages have crected to perpetuate the 
memory of their own spirit and their own crude thoughts, The 
opinions of such persons are really dependent upon the fortui- 
tous circumstances of their birth, nnd the consequent influences 
to which they were subjected in their childhood. If they had 
been born and brought up in Constantinople, they would have 
been Mahometans, or if on the banks of the Ganges, they would 
have been devout worshippers of Bralima, Vishnou, and Siva. 
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Konig Gites who — 5 their most characteristic impressions 
in this way, are nine-tenths of the sectarian religionists in our 
own as Well ay in all other countries. Who can deny these state- 
ments? And who can fail to sce in them an all potent reason 
for an entire abandonment of ull hereditary influences sò far as 
they affect the formation of estublished opinions? 

But not to dwell upon this source of diverse and hence erro- 
neous impressions, we proceed to consider another important 
source of the same evil, as consisting in the very superficial and 
sensuous mode generally prevalent, of observing all physical and 
mental fucts and phenomena. Exteriorly viewed, facts and 
manifestations, even of a comparatively plain character, often 
wear us many different aspects us there are different minds to 
view them, or different circumatances under which they are 
viewed. The inferences derived from the facts and phenomena 
are of course correspondingly different, though cach person 
will be sincerely and most firmly convineed of the truth of his 
own inference, and of the fulsity of all inferences which differ 
from his. 

Such, then, being the grand sources of the antsgoniems and 
consegquent errors both of thought and action, existing in the 
world, the important question arises, How are these evils to be 
remedied 7 and in what path must we travel in order to arrive 
at generally truthful, harmonious, and unitary conclusions on 
all subjecta? We are aware thut this question covers o vast 
amount of ground, but if the reader wili look at it carefully he 
may find the unswer to it much more simple thun he anticipates. 
It may be presented in a simile which will represent the false 
as Wellas the true mode of investigutiun. Suppose the traveler 
in a northern clime perceives a cluster of shaggy vegelation 
protruding through the deep und frozen snow, and is desirous 
to investigate this phenomena in vegetable existence. We will 
suppose him to be un extreme representative of that class of 
persous who believe nuthing but what distinctly addresses itself 
to the senses. Seeing thut all those vegetable forms are distinct 
from cach other, and that no connection is apparent, he concludea 
that no connection existe, but that they are absolutely distinct 
anil separate plants, bearing no relation to oach other, and baving 
nothing in common—a conclusion whieh to the merely sensuous 
observer would be confirmed by the variety of their external 
With these impressions, suppose this man desires either 
to cultivate or to destroy these vegi table forme; be will if en- 
tirely true to his merely ¢r/+vior and sensuous mode of receiving 
impressions, address himself entirely to the exterior forms as 
they appear above the snow. If his desire is to destroy them, 
he will sunply cut them off even with the surface through which 
they protrude ; or if on the other hand he desires to make them 
grow more thriflily, his mode of treating them will be equally 
external. For the moment he begins to inquire about their in- 
visible roots, or whether they muy not be all connected with one 
common trunk and one common root, he abandons the merely 
exterior and sensvons method, and adopts another and a totally 
different process of secking and receiving impressions. 

lere, then, is n fair, though we grant au erreme representa- 
tive of that large class of minds which rely for their impressions 
almost exclusively upon the evidence of their senses. They 
view fucts disconnectedly, conceiving very little of their rela- 
tions to ench other, or of the laws by which they are governed ; 
and by different minds of this cluss even the facts themselers are 
viewed differently. And their measures for the cultivation of 
the desirable, or for the destruction of the evil conditions exist- 
ing in society, are as superficial, unwise and entirely powerless 
as were the measures of tho man wa have supposed, with rofer- 
ence to the cluster of vegetation. Here, then, we have a fair 
representative of one great eause of the diversity of opinion 
existing in the world, and of the utter impotency of any gene- 
rally prevailing religious doctrine, code of civil laws, or existing 
social institution, to reform the evils of society, and to supply man 
with a sure guide to general eleyation, harmony, and happiness. 


shins. 


But to change the illustration, we will suppose that this same 
cluster of vegetation is viewed by a mind who pays little regard 
to mere external appearances, but is disposed to look into the 
invisible essences, causes, and principles of things. To him the 
diversity of the merely external shapes of these vegetable pro- 
ductions, imports little or nothing beyond the mere fact of an 
entity; and even their manifest disconnection upon the surfuce 
is no sure evidence of a disconnection beneath the surface through 
which they protrude. Ife therefore forms no decided opinion as 
to the nature of those vegetable manifestations, their relations to 
each other, or as to any measures which should be instituted 
with reference cither to their cultivation or extermination, until 
he can trace the external forms to their internal causes, or roots. 
Therefore gradually removing the snow which conceals all but 
their extreme ends, he finds that they one after another converge 
In one common trunk having one common root, and that they 
indeed belong to one and the same tree. He now understands 
their nature and their relations to each other, and also the prin- 
ciples which govern them, and the resources upon which they 
all depend for existence, us he could not have underatood them 
before; and he is now able to proceed understandingly in any 
measures he desires to institute in any way affecting them. If 
he perceives that the tree is one that produces evil fruit, and 
should hence be destroyed, he does not commence the work hy 
lopping off, or suppressing the growth of, the extreme branches, 
but lays his axe at the roots. If the tree is such as will bring 
forth good fruit, his efforts to make it produce more abundantly 
Will also be applied at the roots. 


Now there is no established form or condition in Nature or in 
human society, which does not involve within itself the princi- 
ples of the rrez, having its roots, its trunk, its branches, its twigs, 
its blossoms, its fruit. The Universe as a whole, indecd, involves 
the same principle, and so must all its definite and correspond- 
ing parts. And in order that we may obtain the truth in refe- 
rence to the nature, relations, and principles of things existing 
in the world and in human society, or in reference to any sub- 
ject of human contemplation and inquiry, we must pursue a 
course analogous to that which we have supposed this latter in- 
dividual to have pursued with reference to the cluster of vegeta- 
ble forms which only svprrficial/y appeared. We must commence 
with the external and tangible ut, and trace it to its interior 
anil invisible causes aud principles of existence, being carcful to 
lose no link in the chain of inquiry, In that way the nature of 
the fact itself, and its relations to other facts, may be understood 
as it could not be understood by a merely external view: and 
the additional knowledge in relation to the nature of the fact, 
will lead to additional knowledze of interior principles; and so 
proceeding alternately from externals to internals, and from in- 
ternals to externals, making the one a test of the other, the in- 
vestigation may go forward until the mole truth shall be abso- 
lutely and positively known. 


By carefully pursuing this mode of reasoning, the truth with 
referenco to all important subjects of inquiry may be obtained 
iu an absolutely reliable form, by every intelligent mind; and 
not until men generally fursake their attachment to the merely 
sensuous processes, and iwlupt this mode of investigation, will 
there be any geueral harmony in the conclusions to which they 
will arrive. All the great social, us well as all other, problems 
of the day must be solved by this process of reasoning, and upon 
this process must all practical rules of social policy be based. 
The great evils existing in socicty can no more be destroyed by 
merely external appliances than noxious trees can be destroyed 
by cutting off, or restraining the growth of, some of their remote 
twigs: and if we desire other and more natural conditions to 
obtain, we must first prepare the ground, plant the germ being 
sure that it is of the right kind, ond then see that it grows up 
naturally and progressively until the mature tree is unfolded. 

Wo should add that another important element of true reason» 
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| ing, is a due regard to naturel correspondences. We mean, of 
course, correspondences in the different degrees of the develop- 
ment of interior and eternal Principles, and not in mere external 
and evanescent forms. These correspondences run throngh the 
whole Universe, from the very roots of the great Tres of creation 
to the unfolding of its highest ond ultimate productions. And 
by arriving at an adequate knowledge of the interior nature of 
these principles in any stage of their unfolding, we obtain a 
measuring line by which all other things may be estimated and 
their general principles understood, ` 
If the reader will peruse the foregoing with care, and pa- 
tiently and thoroughly reflect upon it, the principles we have 
therein endeavored to present may assume an importance which 
the merely superficial reader would not even think of, Suffice 
it to say that there is no department of human thought or action, 
individual or social, to which they may not be applied with 
profit; and that their general practical application is absolutely 
essential to general haman elevation and hurmony, and to the 
reform of the world. W. F. 


— — e ̃.U b — 


INSPIRATION. 


Ir Zera Colburn conld tell what the square root of 106,929 
was, sooner than a penman could write down the figures, which 
square was 327, was not this as much inspiration—mathematical 
inspiration, as it was moral inspiration to tell in a moment how 
man should act in a given case, or to see all the moral laws ina 
twinkling? And yet we exalt the one to a supernatural hight, 
and rank the other in the common category of natural things! 
So the God men worship would appear to be moral, but not ma- 
thematical, or at least, not capable of inspiring the mathematical 
faculties of his creatures, while supernaturalism is connected 
only with his moral manifestations, and what physical perfor- 
mances are recognized in the theology of the day. 80 inconsis- 
tent is man—such is man's reason, while forbidden to think out’ 
of a certain prescribed circle. What havoc of the mental facul- 
ties is the theological training of the times! W. M. v. 

— "om 


SPIRITUAL ORGANIZATION. 


Ws are apt to become skeptical as to the existence of spiritual 
| beings in perfect form and substance, whioh we can not see, It 
is only necessary to reflect that the common atmosphere around 
us is matter of some kind ; and were a being to be made even of 
substance so dense, it would be invisible to us. But again, 
there are substances of a much lighter nature. Hydrogen gas 
is twelve times lighter than the atmosphere. Let us suppose a 
being constituted of this. It would be utterly invisible to our 
senses. Why then will we doubt becauge we can not see? Tho 
eye of the spiritual body is much finer than the eye of such a 
body would be. The electrical organization is as substantial as 
a solid rock. W. M. F. 


— —ͤ— — 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Western Quanreniy Review :—The first number ofa new 
Quarterly of the above title, has been lying on our table for 
some wocks. It is published in Cincinnati by J. S. Hitchcock, 
147 Main-street, at three dollars per annum in udvance. It is 
filled with important and interesting articles written generally 
in the spirit of the true philosophy, and characterized by a lofty, 
genial, and humanitary bearing. Wo suspect that some of our 
friends of the “ Brotherhood” of Cincinnati, which was estab- 
lished some two years ago upon principles unfolded through 
psychological mediums, have a hand in the conduct of this Maga- 
zine, though neither the name of the editor, nor that of any of 
the contributors, appears to be given. Le that as it may, how- 
ever, there is much in the publication which is highly commen- 
dable not to say admirable, breathing as it docs a truc system of 
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social reform, and occupying a plane of philosophical and spirit- 


mestie pledged to support—that we leave no laudable and avail- 


ual thought much above the sensuous and worn-out systems of able means unemployed which may render absolutely certain 


the sects and parties of the day. It is embellished with a like- 
ness of William D. Gallagher the poet, and contains articles on 
“The Youth of Christ, “The Land Question,” “ Ethology,” 
“Neurology,” Change,” „Review of the free soil movement,” 
“A Philosophical Sketch,” (copied in this and last week’s num- 
bers of the Univereœlum.) besides several meritorious poems, 


their provision for the future. 

While speaking in this behalf. we would call attention to the 
peculiar claims of “Tus Connecticut Mutvar Lire Instrance 
Comvany.” To those of our friends who desire to avail them- 
selves of the advantages of Life Assurance, on the best plan, wo 
most cordially recommend this company ; and for the satisfac- 


reviews, &c. We sincerely hope that the Western Quarterly | tion of those who may desire further information, we copy the 


may be well sustained, as its publication will do much good. 


How ro se Harry; an Admonitory Essay for General and 
Family Perusal, on Regimen, Expediency, and Mental Gov- 
ernment, by Ronrat James Cucverwert, M, D. 


following from an article published by the Company: 


OONNECTIOUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
This institution has a perpetual charter, and the principle of 


Such is the title of a neatly printed octavo pamphlet sent us | insurance is strictly mutual. 


by the publisher, J. 8. Redfield, Clinton Hull. It is a clear and 
well written essay on the necessity of obedience to the physical 


The subject of Life Insurance.—its history,—the principles 
by whick it is governed,—its adaptation to provide for all the 
various situations in life, —its beneficial tendency, the provision 


und organic laws, in order to secure thut grand and ultimate 
object of all aspiration, IIArrisess. We commend it to the at- | it affords for those dependent upon our exertions during life; 
tention of our readers. Redfield has also published from the the considerations of pruiencr, and the incentives to duty that it 
sume author, “A Guine TO Hrarru, OR WHAT TO EAT, DRINK | presents to embrace its provisions, are now attracting public 
ann avon.” Orders for either of these Pamphlets received at attention, and rapidly scouring public favor. It is now reduced 
this office. Price 20 cents each. to the principles of a scirnce, established by experience and ob- 
servation upon the laws of nature which govern mortality ; by 
| which, the average duration of buman life has been ascertained 
and demonstrated; and from mhich, a tariff of annual premiums 
upon different ages is deduced, that enables Companies, in con- 
Bro. Grip:—We think your articles upon the genealogy, sideration of the receipt of those annual premiums, to guaranty 
birth, Kc, of Jesus, will be acceptable to our readers, But the payment, of a certain stipulated cecal nate the 
you did not send us the conclusion of Number Four. We vill party assured,—thereby securing to every individual who em- 


ably - ; | braces its provisions, the benefits of an average duration of life. 
prolly e | By this means, the value of the future exertions of an indivi- 


yet had time to inform ourself with reference to the questions è p 
: 1 p A ual, for the whole urerage duration of human life, may be secured 
mhich yon ask, but will do so as soon as possible, and give Jou, bis family, should he die the next week. The extent of this 
i 8 value mny be estimated by the individual himself, as the cir- 
LIFE INSURANCE. cumstances of the future wanta of his family, or his ability to 
paya small or larger annunl premium, may dictate. In this 


Tue public attention is at present directed to this subject with | manner also he may make Life Insurance à savings institution, 
a deep and still increasing interest; and now that the Cuouera to accumulate such a sum as he may deem sufficient to give his 
seems to threaten us with invasion, it is certainly the part of family a comfortable independence in the event of his death. 
Wisdom to consider the importance of making some provision for | Life Insurance substitutes the certainty of a patrimony, for the 
the helpless and unprotected in the event of death. The great | Uncertainty of life, in which to acquire it; and from being re- 
uncertainty which attends not only existence itself, but all the ceived with prejudice and even with apprehension at first, it has 
concerns and dependencies of life—the vicissitudes of fortune steadily and gradually risen into favor and confidence, and the 
and the fluctuntions of business—are so many finger- posts, general conviction of its usefulness is attested by the fact, that 
pointing solemuly to the necessity for some remedy, In the in all countries, that class of men most distinguished for intelli- 
present state of society this remedy is only to be found in Life gence and prudence, are those most frequently insured, and for 
Assurance. the largest aums. 

The grand object of exertion directed toa merely pecuniary | The many calamities which bave been averted by Life Insu- 
end,—at least with such as have any means beyond their daily | rance; the many families it has saved from the misery of sud- 
necessities—is to necumulate something for the support, educa- | denly descending from a position of comfort, to become partakers 
tion and establishment of their families, after they shall have! of the voluntary aid of friends, or of the slight provision afford- 
closed their earthly labors. But success does not always attend Led by private or public contributions, and the great protection 
the best directed and most vigorous exertions. A man may lose it has been to creditors, whose chief security hna rested on the 
in a single moment the fruits of a life of toil. Riches may, and | continuance of the lives of their debtors, must have placed its 
do daily take to themselves wings and fly away. But Life As- | usefulness beyond all question. If ench who knows that on his 


Hvxrs Merenanrs Macazine for February comes to hand 
filled, as usual, with important-and instructive articles, Ad- 
dress, Freeman Hunt, 142 Fulton-street, New-York. 


— 2 ͤͤ—ͤ— 


surance may be resorted to, to displace the unpromising chance 
by u perfectly reliable position—a great and beautiful certainty. 
By the payment of a small annual premium which might be ab- 
stracted, even from a small income, without being greatly missed, 
—and which would not supply a tithe of the extrayngance of 
most men,—we may secure to our families such a sum as will 
save them from want, and possibly from degradation and ruin. 


care alone depends the protection of the widow and the orphan, 
would imagine the scene of death embittered by the reflection 
that out of his superabundance he had failed to do an act of jus- 
tice and humanity for those who had claims on his affection ; 
and that instead of leaving a memory to be revered, he could 
only be referred to as one whose selfishness, carelessness, or in- 
humanity had been the means of exposing to the mercy of the 


What good father—what tender and loving husband can be in- | world those who should bave had his first consideration ; surely 
sensible to the ndvantages which his family might derive from | none, who bas the ability, will fail to exercise it. Even the sum 
this measure? or who would hesitate to deny himself any little | of five hundred dollars, which might be obtained at a trifling 
selfish indulgence for the purpose of accomplishing so great n | sacrifice, would assist a poor widow to support herself and fami- 
good? It is but common kindness—nay, it is the simplest form | ly, who would otherwise be plunged in the greatest misery and 
ol justice toward those we are, — by our relations social and do- | want; and when we reflect that want is too frequently the forc- 
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runner of crime, how much it behooves every parent to lay by 
something, though small, to provide against such a calamity. 

The period of health, it must be recollected, is the only time 
when life can be insured at a moderate rate, as the tables are 
culcnlated for unexceptionable lives: for should disease make 
its appearance, an additional premium is always charged, and 
the life may probably be rendered altogether uninsurable. Let 
it not be thought that even one day's delay is justifiable. Post- 
ponement can effect nothing to counterbalance the risk of dis- 
ease or death. A practical illustration of this is seen in the 
documenta of this Company. Of the nine members who have 
died since its organization, fire have been suddenly, and almost 
instantly, deprived of life by fits or casualties. As no one, then, 
has any assurance that his existence will continue another day. 
procrastination is as inexcusable as it is unwise. A Life Insu- 
rance, once commenced, is an earnest of fortune; and should 
future prosperity or other reasons, render it no longer necessary, 
the insured has wisely secured himself against the mischances 
of life. The Policy is still of value, and the money which has 
been paid in premiums would most likely have been expended 
in some other way, leaving no beneficial results behind. A pros- 
perous business may have rendered his early care to provide 
against premature death unnecessary; yet no selfish regret is 
justifiable on that account, for the very act of his insuring his 
life may have encouraged his industry and prudence, and laid 
the foundation of his affiveuce: for it should be borne in mind 
that a person insuring his life acquires thereby a species of pra- 
petty, which he must naturally feel an interest to preserve, and 
thus his best energies become aroused, habits of industry, pro- 
dence, and economy are encouraged, and he necessarily becomes 
provident and successful. 

Persona may be insured for one year, for any given number 
of years, or for life. Insurance may be effected on two or more 
joint lives, also on a single life, payable when the party shall 
arrive at a given age, or at his death, if it should happen in the 
mean time. 

An Insurance in this Company is the unfortunate and impro- 
vident man’s wealth, as by the charter of the Company the 
amount may be secured to his family beyond the reach of any 
and all bis creditors. Creditors moy insure their debtors for a 
term of years, or for life, at a low rate in the agrregate, as 
ail the profits are divided annually among the insured. 


Persons making toyages to any foreign port can be insured 
agninst the dangers of the sea only, nta very small per centage; 
this is a new feature of Life Insurance, originating with this 
Company. 

Insurance may be made pnyable on the attaining a given age, 
or sooner in the event of death. 

All premiums amounting to f/ly Jollars, and upward, on Poli- 
cles, running five years or more, may be paid on- half in cash, 
the remainder in notes bearing interest at the rate of six per 
cent per annum. which notes, it is expected the dividends will 
cancel. 

All claims on Policies will be paid three months after notice 
and proof of death ; and in all cases will the entire amount of 
the profits standing to the credit of the assured on the books of 
the Company, be paid in Casn, deducting the amount of notes 
given for premiums. 

A dividend from the profits on last year’s business was de- 
elared on the first day of February, 1848, and fifty per cent of 
the premiums paid on policies was credited to the assured, for 
which scrip has been issued. 

The assured, on the surrender of the Policy at any time after 
a term of years, will receive its equitable value in cash. 

Heirs at law, and persons entitled to property of any deacrip- 
tion, on their attaining the age of twenty-one, or any other par- 
ticular age, but to whose families such property would be lost 
should they die before that period arrives, may secure the full 
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| value of such property by assuring the amount of it upon their 
own lives during the term that must elapse before possession 
can be obtained, 

The following is from the Boston Daily Journal: 

“We well remember that in our boyhood we saw, for the first 
time, “Life Insurance” on the door of an office in the city of 
New York, and were startled at the "presumption which these 
words seemed to imply. 

We say presumption, for at firat thought we supposed some 
fanatic or speculator had presumed an interference with the pre- 
rogatives of the Almighty, with a view to enhance his pecuniary 
interests by preying upon the credulity of the ignorant and un- 
wary. We doubt not that others have experienced similar feel- 
ings; but we have reason now to rejoice that Life Insurance is 
better understood, nnd is hailed by thousands ns the messenger 
of relief. Thanks to that man with whom an institution origi- 
nated that is destined to secure from penury and want the widow 
and the orphan, whose kind and considerate husband and father 
had, while in health, secured, to be paid at his death, a sum gde- 
quate to their necessities. In our opinion the day is not far 
distant when Life Insurance will be more generally embraced 
than any other Insurance now extant, and millions yet unborn 
will echo praise to the founder of Life Insurance. Few men are 
secure from the vicissitudes of business, and none can say but 
they muy be cut off in an unpropitious moment in their pecunia- 
ry affairs, or lose their health with the loss of property, which 
would render it impossible to secure a policy to their family. 

We therefore most cheerfully recommend to every husband 
and father to avail himself of Life Insurance while in the enjoy- 
ment of good health. 

With a view to encourage Life Insurance, the Legislatures of 
several of our States have cnacted laws very liberal to the widow 
and orphan. 

And it only requires that the husband and father should em- 
brace the institution to secure, beyond n contingency, such e 
sum as he may see fit to be paid to his heirs at his death. We 
have within a few days been favored with the prospectus of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company, a neat little 
pamphlet, which might iuterest every family in the community. 
It contains much valuable and important information upon Life 
Insurance, contrasting the difference between the strictly mu- 
tual principle and the atock principle, as established in part or 
exclusively by other companics according to their judgment or 
wish. 

The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company is organized 
upon the mutual benefit system, and from our acquaintance 
with several of the Directors, and from the highly respectable 
references given here, we do not hesitate to recommend this 
Company to the patronage of the public. 

We find the advantages and inducements held out by this 
Company very favorable to the assured. The charter is perpe- 
tual; this is ull important in Life Insurance. Credits upon pre- 
miums liberal. Late annual dividends of profits to the assured, 
fifty per cent, for which scrip has already been issued, and par- 
taking as it does of the Savings Bank principle, can not fail to 
receive, as it justly merits, a large share of public favor.” 

The rates of premium will be in the same proportion for any 
sums exceeding One Hundred Dollars, and not exceeding Five 
Thousand Dollars, 

Persons who desire tu effect an insurance on their lives, 
should address S. B. Brittan, (the authorized agent of the Com- 
pany) at this office, who will be pleased to give further infor- 
mation, and will furnish pamphlets (gratis) containing the rates 
of insurance, &., &c., to those who call at 235 Broadway, or by 
mail, if written for post-paid. Also, blank forms of application 
will be forwarded to any part of the country, and applications 
for insurauce will be received and policies obtained. Will the 
reader have the kindness to call the attention of his friends to 
this subject. 
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lcovcurpEn. 
Tleaving a sigh of deep emotion, the old man raised his face to- 


ward Heaven, elnsped his clammy hands with emphasis, fell on 
his knees, and poured out his soul to the God of the Race. 
“Oh, onr Father in Heaven, bear now the prayer of thy 
stricken servant. Thou, who dost attract saints by thy gooilness 
nod entice sinners by thy love—be thou gracious to that little | 


angel who hns thus honored the Charity of thy Gospel in sual 
Oh, 


honest ministration to the wants of thy unworthy servant. 
follow her through the devious path she may be called to travel, 
and keep her ever in the hollow of thy hand. Preserve her long 
to be the model of her sex, and a blessing to the unfortunate ; 
and when she may be called to exchange spheres, may she be 
one of thy brightest angels and a ministering spirit to multi- 
tudes who noel the consolations of thy grace. Oh Father, re- 
member us all—forgive our sins, anid fit us for that moment 
when fear comes like a whirlwind upon the doubting soul. 
Amen.” 

“ Amen,” joined the son, and aftera few words concerning the 
incomparable goodness of Helenia, and the consumption of the 
food she had left, they departed, 


Mr. Goodloe was a man of great sternness, and equal mild- 
ness. Nothing could change a course of action that he had re- 
solved upon as the right course, except a convineing him of 
his error. He was firm almost to obstinacy, the consequence of 
u thorough conviction that every one must act on his uwn res- 
ponsibility, accoriling tu the light he has, and should not listen 
to any advice to change unless a renson was given. He was gen- 
erous and affectionate. Ile never indulged anger or bitterness, 
and noone could say that he bad ever spoken an unpleasant word. 
In person he was of the ordinary hight, symmetrical propor- | 


pleasant residences ; for the render shonld know that s farmer 
or laboring man of any kind cannot support the fnintest shadow 
of aristocracy ; those who have become rich from the labor of 
others can only afford this style of life, Those people had their 
fine houses and garilens, their gilt walls, damask curtains and 
tapestry, carpets. with velvet cushioned sociables, ottomans and 
sofas, nnd rosewood furniture. They had their stables and car- 
ringa houses well supplied with servants to wait at their calling 
and run at their bidding. They were extremely religion 
that is, were members of the Church, and wished it understood 
that they were of the most ortholox faith, They were strict on 
the Sabbath, and never failed to ride in fine carriages, with gen- 
teel horses driven bya man employed fof this duty, who was not 
permitted to enter the church himself but must hold the horses 
without, and be rendy to wheel them home at a moment's warn- 
ing. Their servanta are never permitted to sit with them at ta- 
ble, nor in the same pew at church, under no circumstances; 
and when they come to the table, as evidence of their subjection 
and to make them feel their inferiority, all the luxuries must be 
first removed, and ouly a few of the conrsest articles of diet left 
for them. This was so general a custom that the cooks knew 
their duty, and needed no admonition on this subject. Judge, 
therefore, of the surprise one of them would feel when being 
employed by Mr. Goodloe—they were called to the same table 
at which he sat, and were permitted to ent freely of anything of 
which he partook. This was acourse unheard of before by 
them, and they hardly knew to what it could be attributed. 
Mr. Goodloe always permitted all about his house to be equal 
members of his family, and have the same access to all privile- 
ges. This course was but poorly calculated to make bim friends 
in that neighborhood, nud, indeed, he was not thought worthy 
of that society, and all the perked up ladies spoke of his family 
with contempt, having forgotten the many acts of charity they 
had dono them in periods yf sickness and affliction, 


At one time the people about the lake become very religious. 
One of those perivoitical excitements called revivals, prevailed, 


tions, and full chest, Mis eye was dark and sparkling, and his und there was a general“ outpouring of the spirit?” A celebra- 
countenance always illuminated by the benevolence of his heart, ted revivalist had visited the neighboring village, and the peo- 
lle was about furty-five years of age, though one would not ple were “rebuked of sin” and reminded of “ judgment to come. 
judge liis years above thirty-five, so well had he fortified him- The minister had succeeded in making the people, far and near, 
self by a virtuous life. feel something ofthe brotherhood of therace, and to forget, for 

Mrs. Goodloe was a woman of the most enchanting manners | the time, all clannish sectarianism, and look only toa “godly 
and the highust imaginable goodness. She was a person of | life and conversation” us the standard of excellence. They had 
beautiful countenance, light complexion, elegant form, and the Sone so fur us to get an idea that servanta had souls to be saved 
most graceful bearing. Her eyes were blue, und in conversa- or lost, and to take an interest in their eternal “welfare.” As 
tion they displayed in their glowing depths a heart of unfailing evidence of this they appointed a meeting especially for ser- 
excellouce, She was but two years younger than Ler husband. | Vants, promising to be with them and labor for their salvation. 
They had been married twenty years, and had three sons, two | But they did not propose to exchange places by driving thea to 


older than Ilelenia and one younger, 

About two miles from the Lake where they resided was a 
village, as the Yankees call it, or a town as it is denominated in 
the South West, of about three thousand inhabitants. About 
six miles in the opposite direction was another town, somewhat 
larger, and ten miles to the eastward was another of about two 
thousand people, The Lake at the time of which we are now 
writing, had become a place of much resort in the summer ses- 
son, by merchants, professional men, and men of business, for 
the purpose of recreation and health. About the Lake the sum- 
mer wus ono continued gala day, and to look only on that scene, 


the church, aul stand without to hold the horses while they 
worshipped. No, fur once, the horses could stand without 
holding. 


In order to keep up the religious spirit a system of prayer 
meetings was instituted, embracing all of every denominatiok. 
Mr. Goodloe had never engaged very spiritedly in the ordinary 
forms of religious worship, and indeed was thought somewhat 
heretical in his opinions However, the people thought it a 
duty to labor with him, and as he always pretended a high regard 
for religion, they thought they would give him an opportuity to 
“show his band,” and unite with them in the “good work.” 


one would think the Furth s paradise indeed were it not for an | Accordingly, several of the leading personages addressed him a 
occasional consumptive in seurch of better health. In conse-| polite note informing him of what they were doing, and invi- 
quence of being brought in so close contact with the villagers, | ting his co-operation in“ imploring heavenly aid.” To this Mr. 
the people about the lake had imbibed the town spirit, and | Goodloe promptly replied, telling them frankly of certain ob- 
adopted the most approved style in all their conduct. The So- stacles preventing a “union in sprit” with them. Among 
ciety of the Luke was therefore proverbial for its aristooracy— other things be said with emphasis, God is the Father of the 
surpassing even their models, and taking the lead in all that was | Race, and in His sight all are equal. Man is constantly at- 
gay and gorgeous. The Lake farmers had gradually been sup- | tempting to creste inequality among his fellows, and to divide 
planted by men of wealth and leisure who wished for the — the people into ranks and olasees between which all tociability 
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ainterdicted. Isee Christians doing their full share in this | „Ah! weshall hardly be welcome Lere, Those who can keep 
work of moral and social death. I see Christians forbidding such a garden and live in such style rarely feel disposed to speak 
their servants to sit with them at table, and making them stay | a kind word to the poor and miserable. Their presence, clean 
without to hold the carriage horses while their masters worship | and sacred, must uot be invaded by the unfavored and beggar- 
within. I cannot unite either in opinion or feeling with persons | ly. But we must ent or starve, and may be we shall get a mor- 
of such practices, and there can be no true worship without | sel here.” 
such a anion. When I see Christians treating all as equals, and | They passed on, and arriving at the kitchen door, knocked. 
making no distinctions where wickedness has made differences; | Mrs. Goodloe opened the door, and seeing who were present, ex- 
when I see them abolishing the odious name of servant and | claimed— 
admitting all under their roof to the full privileges of the fami-| “Ob! pity, pity! walk in, walk in and rest you— poor old 
ly, then I can unite with them in worship, and then I will be man!” 
happy to join them in elevating the soul to the great Center| “The Lord is good to the merciful!” exclaimed the old man, 
Spirit, that we may be more and more like Him who is the com- | manifesting the deepest emotion oecasioned by the warm recep- 
mon Father of us all.“ This reply created much confusion | tion. 
among the devoted neighbors. It opened to them truth they “You are hungry, I know,” said the good woman, and she pro- 
had not before discovered, and the struggle was immediately | ceeded quickly to set the table and load it with such dishes as 
created between pride and conscience. This principle they saw | were at hand. 
would outlive all their display and reduce all to the same level. They sat at tho table, and while eating conversed concerning 
This would be a horrible consequence and altogether insup- | their situntion, the causes of his blindness, and the length of 
portable. time the beauties of the Earth had been a blank to him. 

The antagonistic feeling being thus awakened, the revival| After concluding dinner, the old man thanked the good wo- 
spirit died away, and to Mr. Goodloc’s plain talk is chargeable man, and was about to depart when she pressed him to be seated 
the loss of many a soul that would propably have been “con-| and rest himself, adding that ho could remain several days to 
verted,” at that periodical “outpouring of Divine Grace,” had | repair his garments and revive his energies. 
it not rallied the “old man“ in the heart and thus turned aside] The old man called his son to his side, and taking his hand, 
the “shower of mercy.” But Mr. Goodloe did not feel con- said, “My son, my son, I have been wandering about the Earth 
demned, heeause he thought that conversions to such pride | these twenty years, and never have met such a reception from a 
would only make them more the children of the Devil than be- | fellow-being.” 
fore. But for this Christian act Mr. Goodloe was marked by! That is true, father,“ replied the son, “we have never seen 
those he so faithfully reproached us one to be dreaded, avoided | the like of this. I understand now what you meant in your de- 
and abused on every possible occasion. Only u few rods from | scriptions of a True Brotherhood among men. I have now seen 
his residence lived a light complexioned, smooth-faced clergy- | an example, and believe your anticipations will be realized.” 
man, who took occasion to solemnly warn a young man—the “ Yes, my son, there is that in the heart of man which, when 
friend of both parties—ngainst associating with Mr. Goodloe’s | developed as it will be at n future time, shall banish all poverty 
family, as he was not thought to be strictly orthodox, and a and woe from the Earth.” 
young man would not gain friends by keeping such company. This conversation surprised Mrs, Goodloe, and passing sud- 
This conduct he did not regard for a moment, as he was inde- | denly from the room called Helenia, who was in the garden 
pendent, and scorned the friendship of those who would listen | training some of the vines. 
to such cowardly advice. As Helenia entered her mother took her by the hand, and 

We must now return to the old blind beggar. said,— 

He traveled on a few miles nfter the abrupt departure of Hel-| “Here, my daughter, is u poor, old blind man, who, though 
enia and stopped for the night. He found nothing congenial in | ragged and unclean in his external garments, has 9 clean heart 
the family whose roof sheltered him, and consequently was | within; and though blind, and as one would suppose, ignorant, 
doomed to a gloomy silence. He, however, had on interesting | is really wise and s minister of truth.” 
topic for reflection, furnished by the little girl who gave him Oh, mother, have you given them something to eat?” 
fool and staid not for his blessing. Something mystcrious| As Helenia spoke, the old man started and exclaimed, 4 What, 
seemed to hang upon his spirit connected with her. He had a voie is that? I have heard that voice before!” 
presentiment that he must meet her again, and that her father} “ Yes, father,” replied the son, “it ia tho voice of that little 
and mother were of great interest to him. Accordingly in the | angel that left us all her dinner yesterday, and ran away. 


morning he said to his son— “ Come here, come here, my daughter,” snid tho old man, the 
“We must travel back the way we came, for an undefinable | tears streaming down his chceke in profusion. 
something draws me in that direction.” She came, and the poor blind man laid his withered hands upon 


® Why, father, perhaps we shall meet with better people if her hend, and elevating his sightless eyeballs toward Ileaven, 
we continue on ; and you know we are in search of your form- poured out the gratitude of his soul and blessed her young 
er friend, whom we wronged, und we may lose time by turning | spirit. His son shared also in pronouncing the blessing, and 
back.” his own tears testified that he was the son of the blind old man. 
“Ah! my son” and he clasped his hands, with emphasis in- Mra. Goodloe and Helenia were not unmoved at thia affecting 
dienting the deepest emotion, “My son, Iam warned that my | scene; but passing it off us soon as possible, they proceeded to 
time is at hand; my search is about to be crowned with success, | repair the tattered garments of the beggars and give them am- 
and I am soon to depart to another sphere.” ple changes of linen. Ina short time they were comparatively 
Accordingly they turned back, and in the afternoon came to | well olad, in spite of the old man’s objection to receiving so 
Mr. Goodloe’s gate, entered and proceeded nlong the walk toward | much at their hands. 
the house. 5 At evening Mr. Goodloe came in from hie labor, and being in- 
“My son,” remarked the fold man, elevating his head more formed of what had occurred and in what character tho stran- 
than usual, “Where are we? What place is this? so perfumed | gers appeared, he bid them be at ease and fael at homo as Jong as 
with such heavenly odors, so musical with the breezes and the they should choose to remain. The white locks of the beggar, 
foliage?” his benevolent countenance, and the gravity of his manners, 
1 Pather, it is a most charming place—much jike your account | With the evidence of refinement seen in his conversation, exci- 
of Paradise,” ted Mr. Goodlov's respect for him, and they spent the evening in 
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the most interesting conversation. There seemed to be a har-| But alas H alas!” continued he, clasping his hands in an ag- 
mony of opinion and feeling between them, and consequently a | ony of painful emotion, how can I commend myself asa pure- 
congeninlity of spirit that made their company mutually pleas- minded man? How can I feel confidence in my own intuitions? 
ant. The conversation of the evening was upon religious mai- | I confess that there is deep stain upon my soul that no repent- 
ters ;—such as the relation of the Divine to the Human Spirit, | ance can wash away’—and he relapsed into a deeply medita- 
the condition of the soul after death, and obligations that should tive mood, exhibiting evidence of having some dread act preas- 
be felt and fulfilled between man and man. ing upon his mind. Mr. Goodloe saw his embarassment, and 


The old man uttered many novel though deeply interesting | said ; 


doctrines. He said that the evidence he possessed of the truth | 


of his views were in his own soul—in his own intuitive percep- 
tions, Says he, 


“Tam no logician nor profound investigator of intricate sub- 


jects, but feel truths spiritually rather than perceive them intel- 
lectually. I feel n doctrine to be true and can no more doubt it 


than I can doubt that which comes most palpably to my senses. 


You will not, therefore, ask me for proof; for unless you feel | 
with me, I cannot convince you. When, therefore, I tell you | 


that all things are really the same thing; that mind and matter | 
are the same though said to be so diferent, you will not press | 


me forthe proof. I see that there are degrees of attenuation 
from the coarsest forms of matter up to the Divine Mind—tho 


Governor of all things Mind has been called immaterial ; but | 
it is us much muterial as any thing else; it is a more attenua- 


ted form of matter—more attenuated than the material of our 
organs of sight, which accounts for the imperceptibility of the 
soul by the physical eye. The eye can see every thing on the 


“You give evidence of having sincerely repented of any 
faults you may have committed, and, therefore, you may. at 
present, be the purest man on earth, even if a hundred deeds of 
the darkest dye once sullied your soul.” 

At this period of the conversation, the name of Mr. Goodloe 
Was pronounced by one of the family, which the old man had 
not before heard, although his son had known the name from the 
first dny of their arrival. As if he had a dread of hearing the 
name of the kind family, he had not inquired for it; but now, 
that it was mentioned in his hearing, he started as if a moment- 
ous thought had struck his attention. 

“That name! it has been the evil genius of my life —the 
thought of it has daily filled this poor heart with grief and 
made every muscle of this fechle frame tremble under a con- 
scious load of guilt!” and the old man paused a moment in si- 
lent but most earnest meditation, while the family looked sur- 
prised at this mysterious being of mysterious troubles, while 
the son scemed to wouder what the stranger would think of his 


same plane with itself, but cannot look above; the mental eye | : ? 2 2 
only can see spiritual things Here you may call mea måte- | father's trouble, Finally the old blind man collected himself, 


rinlist, but if you mean one who believes in annihilation, I must er inquired if the name he heard pronounced was Goodloc; 


correct you, for nothing is nnnihilated—nothing can be annihi- 


lated. The form of things changes, but notbing is lost. 

„But,“ said Mr, Goodloe, “will not our spirita so change | 
their forms as to lose their identity, and therefore, mect a fute 
as dark to itself us annihilation ?” 

“No,” replied the old seer, 
constantly evolving higher manifestations—rolling up, in the | 
perpetual convolutious of creation, higher forms. This you see 
to be the case in the physical world, and one consideration con- 
vinces me that the work of elevation is going on inthe mental 
world, that does not destroy identity. Gross matter we see 
changes forms, so that one is entirely lost in another. But this | 
change occurring in the mind is one of advancement to higher | 
planes, so that the individual of to-day is not the same as he was 
yesterday, although the identity is preserved. The tree, for in- 
stance, does not change any quality, but lives its time, dies, and 
is merged into other forms. Not so with a soul—it refines and 
exalts iteelf perpetually while in the body, unleas weighed down 
too heavily by antagonistic influencer, and at death enters upon 
the purely spiritual sphere, in which it continues to advance 
with no obstruction to all eternity. God is the Creator of Spi- 
rituality from whom radiates the spirit of all things—of Arch- 
angela, Angels, Glorified Spirits, and men, down through the 
whole mental world, and still on through every form of grosser | 
matter, penetrating and pervading the whole creation, including | 
what is commonly termed the animate and inanimate—tho spi- 
ritual and material, This Divine Spiritis that which gives life 
to the plant, and continually combines, dissolves, and recombines 
the gross material substances,” 

They discussed various subjects at different times, for the 
sketch of which we have not space. One evening they inquired | 
into the qualifications essential to a successful investigation of 
truth. Said the old man, 

„We must, above all, purify our hearts and exalt our souls, if 
we would know the truth in spiritual things. The low-minded 
are not to be trusted on this subject ; but the purer an individ- 
ual is, the more confidence we can have in his intuitions. He 
is nearer the source of all Truth, enjoys a wider mental vision, 
and consequently can see more of that which is invisiblo to the 
physical sight, 


“The great law of Progress is | 
o ' brought thy wicked servant safely througb this world of triba- 


and being informed in the affirmative, he asked if it was the 
name of the family by whom he was entertained. In receiving 
a like reply, be elevated bis head of silver locks, and claspiug 
his hands, thus spoke: “Is, then, the great desire of my heart to 
be now gratified? Is the olject of twenty years of search to be 
accomplished now on the evo of my life? Ob Lord who bast 


lation, support him now in this crisis and give him grace to do 
his duty as & sincere penitent, that he may obtain an absolution 
for his sin, and find an eternal rest for his soul,’ 

As he ceased the quick tears followed the furrows of his 
cheeks, and hia heart beat with deep emotion. The sympathies 
of the family were highly excited, and Mr. Goodloe asked what 
there was in his name that gave him so much trouble. 

“ We have been trying to comfort you, it seems that even our 
name is a poisoned arrow to your spirit.” 

“No,” said the old man with much composure, your name is 
that of an individual for whom I have grown grey in seeking, 
and the presentiment that my mission is nearly completed is a 
source of satisfaction to my mind.” 

“We nre extromely sorry,” snid Mr. Goodloe, “ if any thing 
connected with us has been the cause of so much grief, and of 
such a bitter pilgrimage to you. We beg of you to give your- 
self no more pain on our account, if, indeed, it can be possible 
that we are the offenders, we will try to repair the wrong so far 
as possible.” 

“Ob, my God,” ejaculated the old man, “the wrong is here,” 
smiting his breast. “It has furrowed my face, whitened my 
locks, and I have no doubt that these sightless eye-balls would 
now be transparent as glass and see with youthful vision, had 
my soul escaped that dreadful wrong. But it has followed me 
with ten thousand whips, lashing me round the world and driv- 
ing me rapidly down to the grave. Let us now be brief and to 
the point. Answer me Did you ever live on Long Island?“ 

„ did, when a boy.” 

Here the old man exhibited emotion, and his son having a 


premonition of what was about to be developed, covered his 
face and began to, so most bitterly; for who could feel the 


weight of the old man’s griefso well as he who had been eyes to 
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the blind pilgrim, and bad guided him round the earth in search 
of one whom he had wronged ? - 

“Ts your name Edward Goodloe?” 

© It is.” 

ü The name of your father and when you were separated from 
him?” inquired the old man, quick as the increase of kis emo- 
tion. 

“My father’s name was Albert Goodloe, and I was sent away 
to learn a trade when ten years old.” 

“No, no, no; that was not the name of your father!” es- 
claimed the blind beggar, springing toward Mr. Goodloe, and fall- 
ing ou his knees before him, crying, forgive the wrong I havo 
done you; as God has long since forgiven me!“ 


“What means this humiliation?” interposed the good man, 
“arise and let us talk of your troubles.” 

“ Ah, I do fear they will seem to you like your own troubles 
when I shall tell you the story of our misfortunes. Will you 
forgive me let what will be recorded against me ?” 

u I vin L forgive any one who ever did an act or cherished a 
thought against me. Iam here happy and fortified against the 
common accidents of life, and of what consequence to me are 
past transactions? What yon have done that has affected mel 
know not nor care not, us far us I am concerned.” 


“ Ah, but your noble companion here, and your most excellent 
little daughter will feel the deepest chagrin, when I tell them 
that the real family name is not Goodloe.” 

“Oh, what can be in the name?” interrupted Mrs. Goodloe, 
‘we are here enjoying every thing that heart can desire, and 
can we not be as happy with any other name? and if we were 
miserable, would e name increase or diminish our woe?” 

The old man seeing so much indifference manifested by all 
concerned, became more quiet and proceeded calmly to tell them 
that hisown name was Albert Goodloe, that the name of their 
ancestor was Bainbridge, who died while his son, that is now be- 
fore me, was but one year of age, leaving me his sole executor 
and the guardian of his only child. I was his best friend, as he 
thought, and being about to leave the world he solemnly en- 
trusted to me the care of his child—the mother having died a 
few weeks previously—that was now to be left without a friend 
to protect, support or instruct it. I undertook the charge, but 
ry God! how was I tempted, and how I yielded to the tempter ! 
With his son be gave me the absolute control of a fortune of 
twenty thousand dollars which was to be preserved for the ben- 
fit of the orphan; and though he provided a large salary for me 
both in consideration of friendship and of service inthe charge 
of his son, I removed from Maine to Long Island among stran- 
gers, where I called the child my son, and converted his fortune 
to my own use. But lest the son might hear of the circumstan- 
ces and cause me trouble when he should be older, I sent him 
away to learn a trade under a man whom I made my confident 
by a sum of money. He wasto take steps to make the child be- 
lieve his parents were dend. This plot succeeded, and no circum- 
stance ever created the least apprehension in my mind of à de- 
tection. But my God! the day of judgment came and I was 
my own severest judge. After the plot was carried out and my- 
gelt relieved from all anxiety in relation to the robbery, the 
time for reflection arrived—when in the possession of wealth I 

could not avoid the constant thought of the means by which I 
obtained my estate. of the violation of my charge and of my 
great wrong toward the child. I began to be greatly troubled 
in my feelings and my mind was turned to religious thoughts, 
to the nature of the human spirit, the means of its development 
and its condition after leaving this sphere. 1, therefore, began 
to abhor wrong, and to despise my wealth and curse the mode 
in which it was acquired. My duty was revealed to me in this 
crisis, to wind up my business, reduce all my property to ready 
money, and as s penance to walk about the country in search of 
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the one I had wronged. My wife died about this time and Ipro- 
ceoded to discharge my duty as I understood it. I traveled five 
years, and feeling wearied and being somewhat relieved from 
my trouble, I settled down and married again. The kind son 
whom you sce here, was the happy fruit of this wedlock. My 
wife died within one year and my mind was again turned to the 
dark evil of my life, and I was again Icd to break up my resi- 
dence and resume my pilgrimage. My boy was disposed of for 
several years; but when I became blind 1 returned to him, and 
having expended all my own means, I was forced to beg my way 
or settle down in some employment. My good son readily 
agreed to share my lot, and guide my footsteps wherever I should 
choose to go. Since that time I have been traveling and now 
the object of my pursuit is found. Oh,my God! I never con- 
ceived so. great goodness as I find manifested in the man who 
was my victim when a child. I have never received so great 
kindness from any as from the one whom I have so doubly inju- 
red! I feels higher veneration for man, aud in this instance 
am ushered intoa brighter hope for the future of Humanity. 
This is all I have to say on this subject save that here is the 
money that is your due. T saved enough from the wreck to dis- 
charge this obligation if I should find you. Here it is, take it— 
it is yours; and he handed out drafts on one of the best banks 
of New England for thirty thousand dollars which he tried to 
induce Mr, Goodloe to receive. But it was firmly refused. He 
would neither receive it himself nor permit it to be deposited 
for the use of his daughter and son. He told the blind beggar 
that he was rich enough, his children would always have 
enough, and the old man might keep it for the benefit of his son, 
who had undergone such privations and hardships in guiding 
him about. But the son and father both spurned it with indig- 
nation, and the amount could not be disposed of, until, by gene- 
ral agreement, it was set apart for the establishment of nn Acad- 
emy in that section of country. 

Few individuals can be found so conscientious as to carry 
about their persons such an amount, and beg their way through 
the world. Few, indeed, but would be tempted to invade the 
treasure while becoming weak with hunger and weary with the 
toilsome march. But the old man guarded the sacred treasure 
with a holy trustfulness, stimulated by an indefatigable pre- 
sentiment that the man to whom it was due would he found. 


But we will conclude. The blind beggar and his son were 
not driven from Mr. Goodloe’s house, but on the contrary were, 
in a measure, compelled to remuin by the solicitations of the 
philanthropist. It seemed as if a new principle was reduced to 
practice in this case; for notwitbstanding the old man had 
wronged his present benefactor most grievously, yet it was all 
forgiven and a kindness extended toward the offender that no 
amount of money or period of service could purchase, 

It was thought by many strangers that the poor blind man 
waa the patriarch of the fumily, for he was served with moro 
than filial affection. Many of the neighbors thought Mr. Good- 
loe somewhat insane in pursuing such a course, and those who 
believed him sane, thought it was a pernicious example to set 
the world,—that of returning such a kindness for so great wrong 
—it being the same as offering a premium for crime. But the 
pure intentions of Mr. Goodloe did not tell Lim thus, and whom 
shall we consider truthful if not those whose conduct exhibits 
the holiest motives ! . 

After a few years the old man died, leaving his son, who was 
worthy of his noble sire, a member of the benefactor's family. 

The son had now become a man, Helenia had become a wo- 
man, and a more perfect couple never lived nor united in wed- 
lock. (Western Quantenty Review. 

ee — 

Peorte use Truth as they do money and trinkets; put it 
in their pockets; and not as they do food, incorporate it into 
their system for nourishing and perpetuating it. c. w. 
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“Well, then,“ replied Nanthus, “go to market again te-nwr- 
row, and buy me the worst things you can find. This same 

‘Maxnsome is that handsome docs—hold up your heads, | company will dine with me, and I have a mind to diversify my 

girls,” is the language of Primrose in the play, when addressing entertainment!“ 

her daughter-. The worthy matron was right. Would that all | Æsop, the next day, provitel nothing but the very nme 

my female readers, who are sorrowing foolishly because they are ec telling his master that the tongue is the worst thing in 

not in all respects like Dubufe’s Eve, or that statue of Venus the world. “lt is,” said he, “the instrument of all strife and 

which enchants the world, could be persuaded to listen to her. | contention, the fomenter of law-suity, nnd the source of divisions 

What is good looking, as Morace Smith remarks. but looking and wars; it is the organ of error, of lics, of culumay, and blas- 

grod? Be good, womanly, be gentle—gencrous in your sympa- | phemy.” 83 

ties, heedful of the well-being of those around you, and, niy INDEPENDENT CHRISTIAN SOCIETY. 

word for it, you will not lack kind words or admiration. Loving COLISEUM, 450 BROADWAY. 

and pleasant associations will gather about you, Never mind T. L. HARRIS, Pastor, 

the ugly reflection which your glass may give you. That mirror 

has no heart-—Hut quite another picture is given you on the 

retina of human sympathy. There the beauty of holiness, of 

purity, of that inward grace * which passeth show,” rests over 

it, softening and mellowing its features, just as the full, calm 


VIRTUE ALONE IS BEAUTIFUL. 


Tun nours or Seevicr in this Society, nre 10 1-2 A. M. and 
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mooulight melts those of a rengh landscape into harmonious AND 
loveliness, SPIRITUAL PHILOSOPHER. 


“Wold up your hewla, girls ;? repeat after Primrose. Why 
should you not? Every mother’s daughter of you can be benu- Tus Weekly Journal differs in character. in some important 
tiful. You can envelope yourselves ia an atmosphere of moral Tespeets, from nny periodical published in the Uwited states. or 
and intellectual beauty, through which your otherwise plain even iu the world. An interior or s;iritanl philesephy, compres 
faces will look forth like those of angels. Beautiful to Ledyard, | hensively explaining the cbaructer and operations of notaral 
stiffening in the cold of northern winter, seemed the diminv- | laws, accounting for their exterior phtnomenn and resulta, and 
tive, smoke stained women of Laplind, who wrapped him in | showing the tendencics of all things to higher spheres of exist- 
their fars, and ministered to his necessities with kind and gentle ence, is the basis on which it rests, It is a bold inquirer into 
words of compassion. Lovely to the homesick Park seemed the all truths pertaining fo the relations of mankind to each other, 
dark mails of Sigo, as they sung their low and simple songs of te the external world, and to the licity ; a fearless advocate of 
welcome beside his bed and sought to comfort the white stran- | the theology of Nature, irrespective of the sectarian dogmas of 
ger, who had “no mother to bring him milk, and no wife to men; and its Editors design that it shall, in s charitable and 
grind him corn 0 talk as you may of beauty as a thing to Philosophie, yet firm and unflinching spirit, expose and denounce 
be chiselled upon marble or wrought on canvas—speculate us Wrong and oppression wherever found, and inculcate a thorough 
you may upon its colors and outline, what is it but an intellec- Roform and reorganization of socicty ou the basis of Naturan 


tun] abstraction nter all? The heart feels a beauty of another 
kind—looking throngh outward environments it discovers a 
deeper and more real loveliness. 

This was well understood by the old painters, In their pic- 
tures of Mary, the virgin mother, the beauty which melts aud 
subdues the gazer is that of the soul and the affections—uniting 
the awe and the mystery of the mother’s miraculous allotment 
with the inexpressible love, the unuttorable tenderness of young 
maternity—IIeaven’s crowning miracle with nature’s sweetest 
anil holiest instinct. And their pale Magdalens, holy with tho 
look of sins forgiven, how the divine beauty of their penitence 
sinks into the heart! Do we not feel that the only real defor- 
mity is sin, and that goudneas evermore hallows and sanctifies 
ite dwelling-place J. G. Warerier. 


—— * — 
THE TONGUE. 


A coop story is told of Æsop, the famous fabullst, and ono 
of tho “seven wise men of Greece.” JEsop was sold as a slave 
to Xanthus. One day, his master, desiring an entertainment 
for his friends, ordered Æsop to provide the best ‘things the 
market afforded. Æsop therefore made s large provision of 
tongues, Which were served up with a varicty of sauces. When 
dinner came, the first and second courses, the side dishes. and 
the removes, were all tongues, “Did I not order you,” said 
Xanthus, in a violent passion, “to buy the best victuals the 
market afforded?” “And have I not obeyed your orders?” 
said Æsop. “Ta there any thing botter than tongues? Is not 
the tongue tho bond of civil society, the key of sciences, and the 
organ of truth and reason? By means of the tongue cities nre 
bullt, and governments established nod ndministered ; with 
that men instruct, persuade, and preside in assemblies ; it is the 
instrument with which we acquit ourselves of the chief of all 
our duties, the praising and adoring the gods.” 
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Laws... 

In its Puinosornican Devaaruents, among many other 
themes which are treated, particular attention will be bestowed 
upon the geveral subject of 

PSYCHOLOGY, 
or the science of the human Boul; and interesting phenomena 
that may come under the heads of dreaming, somnambulism, 
| trances, prophesy, clairvoyance, &c., will from time to time be 
detailed, and their relations und bearings exhibited, 

In the Enrroniay DrrartMent, a wide range of subjects will 
be discussed, the establishment of s universal System of Truth 
the Reform anıl reorganization of sucicty, being the ultimate 
object contemplated. A. J. Duvia, whose disclosurca 

FROM THE INTERIOR STATE 
have done eo much for tho cause of social, psychological, and 
spiritual science, will continue to make Tha Univerelum the 
vohicle of his highest intuitions. Ile is at present engagel in 
| tho publication of a series of interesting and important articles 


PHYSIOLOGY AND MEDICINE, 
and will, from time to time, entertain the readers of the paper 
with his interior views upon other subjects of interest and prac- 
tical importance, - 

The paper also hns a department for Genera MiscruLary, 
devoted to moral tales, items, and other light reading of general 
interest, 

Tux “Untvercanum asp Semitvan Privoxsorner,” is elit- 
ed by nn Association, and numbers among its correspond- 
ents writers of the first order of talent. It is published every 
Saturday, at 235 Broadway, New-York; being neatly printed 
on a super-royal wicet folded into sixteen pages. Price of 
subscription $2, payable in all causes in advance. For a remit- 
tince of $10, six copies will he forward]. Address, post paid, 
‘Univercestum,” No. 2°5, Browlway. New York. 
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